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~~ find ’ to buy another building, which will be | into the way of calling ita referendum, | on the 7th of October, and will close Sat- Y } 
LA The Woman ) Journal. used this year mainly for study, reading, | too. But I fully agree with Mrs. Guild | a cae = ae ae ee CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Y that a vote which is to have no legal | at 
an “% 4% BY LUCY STONE. and esaverention am validity is not a referendum in any ee | represent seven bundred thousand women. Miss ANNA GORDON has been made 
mes =A Wee paper, published every Saturday i: h a The King’s Daughters will be represented | 4 merican Secretary of the Mowbray 
= Besos © to the interests of wolitiea; | _Dressmaking for Ladies at Home” is | 8°nse of the word. on the lith; tne Georgia Woman’s Press | House Cycling Asscciation, the leadi 
e4 to her eau Ry to herright of sufrage. | the title of a very valuable series of three | Mrs. Guild says: | Association will have a three days’ es: | eee ee a eee London. Mite 
> ‘ : articles by Georgiana F. Curtis, No. 30) The vote by actual count and majority | oealh and tet “Y uth th. The Ne Gordon - gn man ears Miss 
a West 28th Street, New York, which is ap- | carries no decision with it. Its effect will | Ont? and closing on the Ath. ine Na- yy 
H.B.@™ ELL, . ’ ; othe! depend, therefore, upon the number of | *!onal-American Woman Suffrage Associa- | Willard’s private secretary. 
ALICE. “LACKWELL. pearing weekly in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. . . | tion, with Miss Susan B. Anthony, its ; 
Number One a d last week. Number | Voters who wish for a change in the suf + lead ill h the 17th. Th Miss STELLA M. Howe, of Haverhill, 
k” -—nengpecllindn gs apy *) frage, and upon the proportion which — hte a th A a R " ti «| Mass., has been awarded a silver medal 
rnitehed = nh zoe qpees Gh Se, ane Sew they bear to the community at large. | the 18th, and the Colonial Sonat mot by the Merrimac Humane Society of 
Peon CATHARINES OE. The articles are profusely illustrated, and | _L¢that were what the Legislature had 19th; the World's Fair Board of Lady | Newburyport, in recognition of her cour. 
e articles are profusely llustrated, and | wished to find out, they would merely | Managers, with Mrs. Potter Palmer at | age in rescuing a woman from drownin 
tpaid. eI ees the directions given are a model of dis 24+ e' g g 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS : & have offered those in favor of suffrage an | their head, on the 224; the National | ja9¢ jy) Miss Howe is only sixteen 
= tinctness, brevity and precision. ‘These Woman’s Press Association from the 22d y- 9 
JuLiA WARD Howe, opportunity to vote yes, and would then ‘ and small for her age, but she is an expert 
er 100 Mary A. LIVERMORE three articles alone are worth to every ‘ to the 26th, and the Educational Con- ze, pe 
rations, Mrs. H. M. T. CuTLER, cenhttn item Gas Ges aaah Of 6 eaaete have subtracted the number 80 voting | presses from the 26th to the 30th of | swimmer. 
254 Da. EMILY BLACKWELL, ipti 4 7 from the number of the community at | October will each furnish ‘a feast of rea-| Miss Epita OKEY graduated from 
ag W ng § J subscript a large. Since the Legislature not only | son and a flow of soul.” Household Eeo- | 4), Veterinary College of Gasente. Con 
New” ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD invited those in favor to vote yes, but also | nomics will require two days, the 30th | oto the feat reg benoiny 
jllection Mary PutTNAM JAcosI, M.D., It was on September 24, 1761, that the | invited those opposed to vote no, they | #04 3lst, in which to prove that ‘There | Deng the first woman to win a diploma, 
‘ TOARCGR SB. WHAARD, Worcester Journal (England) published a ‘ is no place like home.” This fact they | She has hung out her shingle at Sandeval, 
aes evidently wanted to find out how those in | 411) jjjustrate with a beautiful cottage, | 0., in the centre of arich grazing coun- 
Boston Corsen—Ho.2 Fash Sivest,wheve copies | thoughtful article entitled ~ Qualifications | ¢ayo, compared in number with those | which will be the home of a workiogmas wry Diseases of milch ph om. been 
sreceived. . = . 
ee nope ta of a Wife.” ‘‘In spelling a little becom- | onposed. This is the usual object of | and his wife and four chiléren during the 7 ’ : 
Vol. 2 SUBSCRIPTION. : & Miss Okey’s special study. She has done 
Of the es 7. ss lf 92.50 | ing deficiency, and in the punctuation | taxing any vote, formal or informal. If | three and a half months of the Exposi- : 
, trial 1.50 VW i & sy > well and employs three male assistants, 
25; alse al, _ _#.. = (or what is generally call’d stopping) | more women should vote against suffrage - 6 1 Federati tw nn teiee euitene ter of mau of tena 
‘i J. B. Morrison, Advertising Manager. tion a little of the lisp, but not of the great point for our opponents, and the | 7h . +P ihe? 
h t ’ will for the first time hold its federation Miss MINTA MORGAN. a well-known 
Ly 4 —— = stammer. A decent share of common | remonstrants would certainly try to score | council in the South, on the lst and 2d of = Wash 
sa THE SUPPLANTER. sense, just seasoned with a little repartee | that point if they thought they could do | November. The W. C. T. U. has accepted music teacher of Port Townsend, Wash., 
ae — —a small modicum of wit, but no learn- | ;¢, A. s. B. | the 5th of November, the Association for | has been appointed by the chief of the 
: RY CARL SPENCER. ing; no learning, I say again and again ° = oe ~~ — hep nth Indian bureau of the interior department, 
as and ne (either ancient or modern) upon any con- A STEP FORWARD IN MISSOURI. a ly Ah. ete Me as teacher of music in the Indian service, 
oO size, eoudered ; sideration whatever. A good person. but | . ¥§ | with instructions to report for duty to 
255 Joy was the elder born; good p | Mrs. Lillian Cole Bethel will give lectures 
He cast his right . not perfectly beautiful—a moderate height | Editors Woman's Journal: /on parliamentary law. and will conduct | ‘he superintendent of the Chemewa Indian 
¢ books ee oner ; | ool fins hool, of Ch Or. The position i 
—complexion not quite fair, tut a little The St. Louis Equal Suffrage Club held | parliamentary drills for the beneat of | School, o emewa, Or. e position is 
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For such a thing of scorn! 


He craved deceitful bread; 
He took, and called it pleasure; 
Sorrow hath bought the world, 
And Joy still seeks his treasure. 




















brown. Great good nature, and a pru- 
dent generosity.’ And so on, and so on. 
But did he ever find her? Or having 
found her, did he not turn his back and 











a large meeting in Dr. Tyrell’s Church in | 
St. Louis, corner of Finnery and Grand | 
Avenue, last Tuesday evening. On the | 
invitation of Mrs. Victoria Whitney (nee 


women of the South. 

It is said that more than half of the 
librarians in the United States are womer, 
and they desire to speak on the 28th and 
29th about their work, and then the; 





a desirable one. ‘The school is located 
within a few miles of Salem, and ranks as 
one of the best Indian schools in the 
country. 


stou, . marry her antipodes ? Conklin), Dr. Tyrell made the address | Women Bee Keepers will hold their con- E11zA R. SUMNER has issued an appeal 
-— fay om, a a of the evening. | vention, wae Daughters of the y — to the women of Canton, Mass., through 
e cries, his lack confessing ; acy will tell of the lost cause so dear 
But Sorrow ere their birth WHO MADE THE MISSTATEMENT ? It was an eloquent, timely, practical io mae Southerners: the International | @¢ «Canton Journal, to vote for school 
Had won the larger blessing discussion of why suffrage should be ex- | 7 pone of Press Clubs will meet there in | Committee and for municipal suffrage. 
>. It is related that a father once charged | tended to women. Manhood suffrage | November, and the women members will | She says in part: 

; ste see his little boy with breaking something. | alone has failed to give us wise and just read papers in the Assembly Hall on the Our own Congressman Hon. Elijah A- 
aloe EDITORIAL NOTES. The child denied it, but the father did not | enactments or enforcement of proper | 13th. Religious councils of the different | Morse and our own representative Thomas 
——s believe him, accused him of falsehood and | laws. We must extend the suffrage to | a beet ry compere } bay podbean ape l Lange = wae Ay 
, gave him a whipping. Afterwards the | woman for our own protection, as well as | OP Me 18th, ane We enone Boon we | eh wees BR gee pe ’ 
SELL i i j ; women are doing in the churches. The | the vote will not immediately effect any- 

By gr op oe : — father discovered that the breakage had | for their protection. ' women from the States of North and | thing. No law will result granting suf- 
eo cities Oct. 16; In towns Oct. 26, been inadvertently done by himself. Then | Dr. Tyrell is a fearless reformer, sweet- | South Carolina, New York, Pennsylvania, | frage to women, even if the yes vote is a 
— —o>—__—— the small boy stood before his parent and | tempered, logical, eloquent and persua- | Louisiana, Delaware, Kentucky, Rhode majority, but certainly, it our lagisionens 
‘ ‘ said soberly: ‘*Papa, there is a lie some-| sive. He seems to realize and to act Island, Tennessee and Virginia have ex- | see that earnest, thoughtful women desire 
exqui- Boston women are now applying in “dea pov de ste did not tell it.” - ead ee tie sie the functions of Preseed 8 willingness te aid the efforts tor | the ballot, they ‘will net longer withhold it 
Vith a great numbers for registration at the old rn he B Herald of P . benefiting women, and the International | from them. 
as the Court House. Remember that the Board In a etter to the Boston Herald of|a religious teacher do not forbid the poi; Lore Association will very fittingly M h 
Sept. 25:h. I said: duti t ioti j but rath . ks. 8. C. F. HALLOWELL, for eighteen 
later of Elections meets in Room 8. ept. 2oih, 1 said: uties of a patriotic citizen—but rather | close the women’s congresses on the 3ist " associate editor of the Phil 
‘*The remonstrants have been actively | imperiously demand them. Why should | of December. yous SS Se See " - 
~ — circulating for signature by women &| not the minister of the Gospel be the man | a el Public — ee - 
‘‘Remonstrant Activity,” quoted this | pledge to vote no in November.” of the people—the interpreter of their , widely-known ‘‘Household;” and the 
week from the New York Evening Post,| Mrs. Charles E. Guild of Brookline, | necessities—their protector and friend—a | A WOMAN'S DAIRY FARMIN INDIA. | Ledger's Literary Editor, Miss Jean 
e and will be found amusing reading. When | Mass., secretary of the ‘Massachusetts | jight to guide and a beacon to warn? Dr.| ‘The Northern Dairy Farm Company, 5 Faley Hallowell, announce that their 
mR. A ) the number of women who vote No is | Association Opposed to the Extension of | Pyreli has proved to be all this in times | Church Road, Allahabad, India, is one of | “™8*#e™ment with that paper ended 
ortralt ; made up, we suspect that the public will | Suffrage to Women,” says, in a letter to | past, | the largest dairy concerns in the North. | -°Ptember first. A close perusal of the 

; ; recall the old fable of ‘he Mountain and | the Herald of Sept. 30: Several new members were enrolled, | west Provinces. It was established Jan. | -°7¢"s Columns for four weeks after 
<n t the Mouse.” Will you allow me to call attention to/ and Dr. Tyrell tendered the use of the 1. 1895. by an Arab woman—Miss Frances | *2!8 event fails to discover any mention 
_— —T — some misstatements in Miss Alice S:one church to the club at any time. Mrs. | ’ ; Ae yeoante t haat chiled of the fact, either editorially or in its news 

' Blackweill’s letter in your issue of Sept. . * | Abdulla—the daughter of an Arab chief, | .jjumns. So far as the reader of the 
4 “ “ . 
Governor Greenhalge, in “tthe Parlia- | 5- »9 Catt is to be with us soon, and the ‘‘new ell known in Southern India. 
ERI 25.h? The Marsachueetts Association bed several departments—created in that jour- 
ceil ment of Man,” at the Park Street Church | Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to | Missouri” will report herself along all | Miss Abdulla is twenty-eight years of . be Mere. Hallowell itted t 
vestry last Wednesday, spoke noble words | Women has not required any pledge | lines of progress in the future. age. Nineteen of these were spent within BS, OF SiS. Banewen—are Pe » 
or of for woman suffrage. He said: from its members to vote ‘‘no” in Novem- Mrs. Whitney is a relative of the late the zenava She is a woman of strong know, they are still reading that lady 8 
Art,”’ ber, as she asserts. x ae a Opinions on passing events, or upon the 
When I nse the term man, it includes ex Senator Conklin, of New York. She individuality, has a great spirit of enter- 
Apo woman, or rather woman includes the | This is really too bad of the secretary | j, by training and culture a competent | cule, ent ie cay pereevaten. Benn 0) interests which Mr. Childs com- 
| weny I urge it upon every woman in the Com- | direct misstatement as to what I asserted, | .», realizes, with Dr. Tyrell, that even if gable in pushing her dairy before the | MISS ADELE POLLOcK, of Topeka, Kan., 

c ’ j a 
he at one fi dl _ a the polls next | and then charge me with misrepresenta better forms of social and political life peculiarly apathetic, Northern-India pub- aged seventeen, for amusement learned to 
h aes This appeal sounds like a clarion call | “0. ra , are presented, the people cannot use them | jje, turn a horseshoe in her father’s black- 
aha. throughout America for good citizenship. | 1 did not say that the society “required | ynti) ripe tor them. These noble women | ‘The Northern Dairy Farm Company | *™@ith shop. At a recent entertainment 
, and See to it that you have done your part of | by pkdge from its members to vote | 4+. the harbingers and leaders of a new | stands alone in the annals of the Arabian | fT the benefit of a church, Miss Adele 

New the work. _ no.” What I did say was perfectly true, | 1. They feel that age and experience people, although some of the tribes are appeared in a match against two of the 
waed col and Mrs. Guild knows it. Not being | pring maturity and not decay. ‘The presi- pastoral. It reflects unqualified merit on | ™08t ¢xpert blacksmiths in the city. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. Conven- | able to deny it, she denies something else. | gent of the Club, Mrs. Cunningham, miss Abdulla. who promises to be a prac- | Three portable forges were placed upon 

as. tion, in session this week at Salem, passed | which I did not say, and intimates that I | ¢o,meriy trom Memphis, Tenn., in her tical pioneer. among the women of the | the stage. Each contestant was allowed a 
1AT- ' a strong woman suffrage resolution, and | have not told the truth. In this instance, | quiet, effective way is doing a vast work Orient, more particularly as she isentirely | B¢!per to blow the bellows. Miss Adele 
listened with appplause to vigorous words | the tactics of the remonstrants are worthy | ;,, instructing women as to the bearing of dependent on her own efforts for ways | Wore ® very workmanlike garb—a cordu- 

Own, on the subject from the president, Mrs. | of their bad cause. our present law on their rights, or wrongs, and means for supporting her enterprises. | TY Skirt and leather apron. Her competi- 
ome Fessenden, the State Superintendent of Mrs. Guild continues: rather, and she is enlisting a large num- ‘These include, besides the Dairy Farm, tors smiled indulgently at her when time 
terial Franchise, Miss Nettie 5S. Bigelow, and | From the time of its formation last | ber in the movement for equal suffrage. the “Ali Abdulla Stables,” an equine | ¥@* Called, but became anxious, then 
hyp- ' from several other speakers, including | May, the association took the position that | yrg, Whitney is busy circulating docu- jome. and the “‘Zcé Memorial Institute,” alarmed, and finally discomfited when she 
ught- ; Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith and Miss Alice | the active deferce of the present suffrage | 1 nts also. which are produced from the t ; orary home for gentlewomen seek- turned and cast a perfect horseshoe before 

— 5 Stone Blackwell. aay A naga rest with the men voters Of | Wo. ''s JouRNAL of Boston. rca tr ° the judges in less than four minutes. The 

e State. ‘ . : : 
ae ‘ 4 curtain dropped on the pretty picture of 
’ The remonstrants tried at first to enlist | Bar pcr aia — you posted as the — Tar ee the flaming forge, and a few minutes 
In the town of Brookline we are| women as well as men to vote no, and up R prog Pro Bone Puasee _ mereee Dairy Farm Company, 5 Church later Miss Pollock appeared among her 
: ; | b . oad, Allahabad, N. W. P., India. 
“The informed that the treasurer has again | to a very recent date had in circulation St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26, 1895 Rs As | friends daintily clad in white. 
and this year sent bills to women voters | for signature by women a pledge to do ania ali ; ; Dairy-made butter per lb. 0 12| Mrs. M. L. Epson , of Chicago, one day 
0, in calling on them for a 50 cent poll! go, Moreover, within the past few weeks, | es “—r ae Cooking butter se 4s 0 10 | A 
, / ‘ : . , . Rade | Pure ches “6 9 19 | found herself down town with shamefully 
tax. In doing so he is acting in vio- | in response to a circular letter from Mrs. | cgnGRESsES OF WOMEN AT ATLANTA. Cara es rae 0 8| muddy boots. There was no place for 
and lation of the law, and ought to be | Guild, seventy-five newspapers have pub- eats Cream cheeses, each 1 + | her to go to have them cleaned unless she 
mee made to know and do his duty. No | lished an article urging women to express Concerning the Women’s Congresses to Cream, per pint , l 0 cared to make herself conspicuous by 
utful woman can legally be called upon to pay | themselves against suflrage, and warning | be held this fall at the Atlanta (Ga.) Ex- Milk puach, den. hottine ‘ 18 taking a chair at one of the street stands. 
etent & poll tax, and no such tax can legally be | them that ‘silence will be cited as con- position, Miss Helen M. Winslow writes fresh cow’s milk, 8surs . . l ©] an thes struck her. She made 0 cnueee 
collected from a woman. | sent.” The remonstrants have dropped | in the Boston Transcript: Buffalo's milk, 10 surs 1 0 | of the large office buildings where many 
This is a sample of the petty and | the effort to get a large no vote of women, | ‘The auditorium, seating three thousand Senaonted 16 « ; 9 entanen one employed, and received such 
vexatious annoyances to which Massa- simply because they found they could | people, and the Assembly Hall in the fresh laid eggs, per doz. ] 0 | assurances of patrona - that she rented a 
>g’ chusetts women are subjected in many | not do it. Woman’s Building, seating two bundred, No, I. pulleis, each 1 1 oo 7 as : 

otal ities i aj rt to beco , , will be used for the congresses. No ad- No. II. pullets * 1 8| vacant storeroom on Adams Street, 

localities in their effort to become voters, M Guild tinues: ] . , 7 Pig rapa ; 

new th h the ignorance or malice of in- | rs. Guild continues: | mission fee will be charged for any of the Griil chickens, ‘“ 0 0 | equipped it with ten stands, hired ten neat 
irds vlogs - oe ape panes It cannot be too often repeated than the | congresses under the direct auspices of the Pigeons a 0 4 | and expert boys, and hung out a sign» 
3 competent town and city officials. | Wellman bill is not a referendum, as Miss | Board of Women Managers, and for each Guinea fowls ; 0 | Ladies’ and Gents’ Bootblacking Par” 

Se | Blackwellcatis it. It will notchange any | separate congress Mrs. Gordon has ap- awe : a) tee * She cabana mm 
| law, as it merely asks for an expression | pointed local members of organizations to sal . 2e er es & ‘| lor. e enterprise was a success from 
Radcliffe College opened, Sept. 26, with of opinion. act as mistresses of ceremonies, and to jerpertpore teas, Orange Pekoe, per lb. 1 0 | the start, women hailing it as a long felt 
about 350 students, of whom about sed The opponents of suffrage, in advocat- | oS the ee ae oe a “ “ cenee. pee } ‘ e 12 | pane —y Edson aw — —— > 
and 1d 35 1 bh lled it a | ganizations in reg est way “ ” De second and larger parlor, and, according to 
were freshmen and 35 in the graduate | ing the na the measure, — : arrange for the meetings. Terms: Strictly cash with orders | g jocal paper, it is not an unusual thing to 

b class. It is pleasing to notice that the | referendum; the newspapers call it a The first organization to meet will be yonthly accounts on prepayment only d ied d eal 

y number is yearly increasing, especially | referendum; and the suffragists, who at | the National Council of Women of the y ites Aamir fon et see a dozen well-dressed women having 
on. among those taking the regular course. | first were punctiliously careful tospeak of | United States, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickin- | _. s a ’ p . their shoes oiled, meanwhile reading the 
= Radcliffe College has found it necessary | it as the ‘‘sham referendum,” have fallen | son, president. This congress will open | Miss BrieRLy, Manager. newspapers, which are furnished gratis. 
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WOMEN WORKERS IN S0UTH DAKOTA, 


MIssION HILL, So. DAK., SEPT. 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent visit to Pierre, our State 
capital, facts were gleaned by the way, 
and after returning home! felt that the 
good cause would be served if I should 
send these facts and impressions to your 
paper, so that, in the wide constituency 
you serve, your readers will have more 
courage to do and dare. 

The writer compares these days with 
sixty five years ago, for he lived in those 
days and was more or less influenced by 
those years. It is also my privilege to 
live in these stirring days. Thankfulness 
ard gratitude swell the heart of the 
writer, who, if he lives till October 8th, 
will have completed his 79th year. 

For many years I have been doing what 
I can to help forward this good work. 


For sixteen years I have been laboring in | 


the southern part of this State. So I 
have pot been unmindful of the heroic 
fight the Scuth Dakota women have made 
for suffrage with all the terrible odds 
against them. For the liquor vender, the 
liquor drinker, the political jobber saw, 
and saw wisely, what success wou'd mean 
for South Dakota if the ballot was 
accorded to women ; yet, notwithstanding 
these formidable barriers, with money as 


free as water spent to oppose the « fforts | 


of these women, the tact, the pluck of 
these women almost tucceeded! How 
bard they worked. leaving no stone un- 
turned, spending long days of labor and 
sleepless nights to confer the blessing of 
a prohibitory law upon our State. Here 
they conquered, with those terrible odds 
repeated. Tteo the friends of drink and 
drinkers voted in the State Legislature to 
re-submit this law to the voters. This 
bas given our friends an opportunity to 
show their valor a second time. One 
would bave thought that all this opposi- 
tion would paralyze future attempts to 
rally; just the opposite. ‘These com 
bined efforts of the enemies of the causes 
in which women feel so generous a share 
of interest, have procuced in these women 
a spirit of consecration, like that which 
destroyed the bridge and gave the world 
the battle of Austerlitz. This spirit 
always wins. Every community has its 
part of the coming responsibility. Clubs 
are forming; some have been running 
successfully for many months. The 
women here are preparing to take their 
part when the day comes, and it will not 
be on a low grade either. Not like the 
voter who was challenged as to the time 
required in America to entitle him to vote. 
He claimed that he had been ‘‘vaccinated” 
several weeks before. Search the States 
through, and you will not find a single 
woman claiming her right to vote, who 
cannot tell the difference between vaccina- 
tion and naturalization. 

But see what the women are doing to 
prepare themselves for the coming emer- 
gency. In Yarkton I have the announce- 
ment of their ‘Nineteenth Century Club” 
before me. ‘This is composed of more 
than a hundred ladies; the Jeaders in 
the social and religious world. Such 
meetings as are given by this club, such 
papers read, such questions discussed, as 
would be a literary treat to the most cul- 
tured audience in our Jand. 

At Pierre similar work is successfully 
carried on by the women. I asked one 
of the club what they purposed to do 
with their drill in Government questions, 
with their reading up on the ethics of 
civil righteousness? The reply was modest 
and quiet, while it had a powerful under 
tone: ‘'We are studying up, 80 as to be 
ready for the emergency when it shall 
come.” 

As a pastime these women have their 
‘*Rescue League,” which is a well ordered 
‘life-boat corps.” It was my good 
fortune to listen to a very able sermon 
from ore of the members of this club, 
delivered in the Congregational church on 
the second Sunday evening of my stay at 
the capital. The woman preacher was 
the wife of the Congregationalist minister 
of Pierre. Her name is Rev. Henrietta 
Lyman, a valuable accession to the 
ministerial ranks. It did my heart good 
to listen to her inspiring words. The 
sermon bristled with suggestive thought; 
it was replete with good taste and 
spiritual uplifting. 

Reaching home I found a messenger 
from a locs] woman’s society sixteen miles 
away, acking for the use of our church to 
repeat before their husbands and brothers 
what had been spoken in the local society 
with no listeners except their own mem 
bers. ‘The request was readily granted, 
for this church was built for the further- 
ance of humanity and God’s glory in 
human development. The programme 
ine}uded the main features of the suff age 
question. Euxach part was ably presented, 
and when the meeting closed at a Jate 
hour, s0 great was the interest in the 
discussion that not one of the audience 
left, and it required no prophet to tell the 
comp!].xion of future days. 


All over cur State, regardless of the 
scarcity of money and the scorching south 
wind, the women hold on to their work, 
and will no doubt hold out faithful to the 


goal. I hope to see that day before I 
pass the outer gate. PD. B. NICHOLS, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


}end. With euch workers, of course, our | 
hope is strong that we shall reach the | 





I have already stated that the pattern 
| we are supposed to be studying measures 
| thirty six inches, breast measure, and 
that we want to make it thirty. five inches. 
To do this the seams on the front, and 
front side piece that j>in each other, must 
be measured half an inch smaller. A 
| quarter of an inch on each seam. Of 
| course it will not be forgotten that the 
| pattern in use forms only one side of a 
| waist and that when the waist is cut from 
the pattern the half inch just marked off 


_DRESSMAKING FOR LADIES AT HOME becomes a whole inch, thus making the 


BY GEORGINA P. CURTIS. 


Paper Il. 

In the preceding paper a study was 
made of measuring a person’s figure. Our 
present article deals with the application 
| of measures to a pattern. If the measure 
| has been carefully taken and is correctly 

applied to a pittern, the waist fits when 
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waist measure one inch smaller at the 
bust, as desired. 

The same rule is followed in regard to 
the waist measure. Ascertain the size of 
the waist line, and then mark the waist 
larger or smaller on the seams at that 
point. Never alter the size or shape of 
the darts, but make all alterations on the 
other seams. After the difference in size 
has been marked on the pattern, 
a new seam-line must be drawn be- 
tween the points marked. This is 
called grading the seams, and it is 
a good idea to use 3 red or blue 
pencil or piece of chalk to mark 
the new seams so as not to get 
confused between old and new 
markings. (See diagram 3.) To 
iaeasure the width of back, pin 
the back and back side pieces to- 
gether, and measure across the 
back exactly in the position as 
shown in diagram 4. 

Let us suppose that the width 
«+f back is 13 inches, and that we 
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it is first tried on, and no further fitting or 
altering is required. 

We begin by measuring on the pattern 
the length of back. This is always the 
first step, as by means of it we find the 
waist line. It must be especially borne in 
mind at the outset that the waist line is 
the most important thicg tolearn. Almost 
everything else, in measuring and sewing 








a waist turns on it, and no one who treats 
it as of no importance will succeed in 
learning dressmaking. For the sake of 
example we will assume that the person 
about to be fitted measures fifteen inches 
from neck bone to waist. We lay on a 
table the back piece of a waist pattern 
and measure on the seam fifteen inches 
from the waist down. On reaching the 
fifteenth inch, draw a straight horizontal 











line across the waist from seam to seam. 
Then lay the back side piece alongside 
the back piece, and pin them together by 
the seams, joining them evenly at the arm 
hole—draw a line across the back side 
piece that exactly meets the one just 
drawn on the back piece. Keep on join- 
ing the pieces of the waist together, and 
drawing the waist line, until you have a 
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continuous line on the entire pattern. (See 
diagrams 1 and 2 ) 

While the pattern is still joined together 
find out the breast measure by laying the 
| tape across the entire pattern so that it 
| passes close under the arm hole. (Dia- 
| gram 2 ) 
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want to make it 1312 inches, 
measure a quarter of an inch 
wider on each seam, and then draw a new 
seam line so as to grade the old and new 
seams together. (Diagram 4 ) 

To find the width of chest, first measure 
three inches below the neck on the front 
piece, then straight across to the arm hole. 
If your chest is 13 inches, measure six and 
a half inches from the seam in front to 
the arm hole, and mark the 6 1-2 inches, 
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allowing @ quarter of an inch for a seam. 
Some dressmakers curve the seam down 
the front, but it is usually a shiftless way 
to try and make a dress fit. It is partica- 
larly undesirable fora short figure, as it 
makes the bust look larger. The best way 
is always to leave the middle seam in front 
perfectly straight, and make alterations 
at the arm hole and on the shoulders. It 
was explained in the preceding paper on 
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dressmaking that the length of point is 
used to find out how long or short to 
make a waist in front. Pin the front and 
back of a pattern together at the shoulder 
seams and lay it flit on the table. Place 
your tape measure on the centre of the 
seam in the back, and bring it over the 
shoulder and down the front of the pat- 
tern to the waist-line. Ifthe length from 
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the back of the neck to the waist-line does 
not correspond with the length of point 
measure that has been taken on a person’s 
figure, make your pattern longer or shorter 
on the shoulder seams. Never under any 
circumstances alter the waist-line when it 





is once marked, unless you find that your 





length of back measure was not taken 
correctly, in which case the whole waist 
line must be altered. 

If the diagrams and instructions so far 
given are carefully studied it will be seen 
how entirely the size and shape of a pat- 
tern can be changed. The seams are 
altered according to the measure of a 
person to be fitted. Sometimes a pattern 
is thus made larger and sometimes smaller, 
sometimes long or short, wide or narrow. 
This is easy to understand. The part that 
is difficult and requires several trials, is 
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how to divide inches and half inches on 
the different seams at the breast and 
waist-line, and then to grade these seams 
together so that while altering the size 
you preserve a good shape. Experience 
has proved that this can be doe so that 
you can have a waist pattern so perfectly 
measured and marked that when basted 
up and tried on, it fits the figure perfectly. 
I advise my readers to study the waist 
thoroughly before passing on to the 
sleeve. It is easier than tryiog to learn 
both at once. 

According to the present fashion the 
outside of a sleeve is cut in a variety of 
ways, and sometimes the lining is the 
same siz? as the outer material. but it is 
more usual for the fulness of the material 
to be made over a fitted lining. ‘To obtain 
a fitted sleeve pattern, we first take the 
under part of the sleeve, and measure the 
whole length on the inside seam, allowing 
hilf ao inch at top and bottom for seams, 

If the sleeve has to be eighteen inches 
when finished, measure it nineteen inches, 
and if it has to be longer or shorter than 
the patterr, make the difference at the 
wrist. Next measure the length on the 
inside seam from the top to the elbow, 
and mark with a pencil where it ends at 
the elbow. Then measure from the wrist 
to the elbow on the outside seam, and 
draw a line across the pattern between 
these two points (see diagram 5). This 
line is called the ‘elbow point’’ and is in- 
tended to show where to put the gathers 
at the elbow. These gathers, which are 
in the upper part of the sleeve, should be 
joined to the under part one inch above 
and one and a quarter inches below the 
elbow point. It is well to note that the 
‘elbow point” should never be omitted in 
making a sleeve. It bears the same rela- 
tion to the sleeve that the waist line does 
to the waist; and is of equal importance 
in getting a sleeve a good shape and fit. 
(see diagram 5). 

Measure the width of your sleeve at the 
wrist, and make it one inch wider than 
your size of band measure. At the top 
measure the size of arm across the sleeve, 
and mark it two inches wider than your 
size of arm measure. Before doing this 
the upper and under part of the sleeve 
should be pinned together at the seams, 
and then the new seams graded from 
wrist to the top of the sleeve. Ali altera- 
tions in the width of a sleeve must be 
made on the outside seams alone, that is, 
the seams where the gathers are. 

This ends the application of measures 
to a pattern, and our next article will 
bring us to the cutting out and making of 
a dress. 

New York, 30 West 25th Street. 
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SHALL SILENCE BE CITED AS CONSENT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

This question, suggested by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer’s assertion that ‘‘silence 
will be cited as consent,’’ can best be 
answered by experiment. 

A canvass begun in the interests of 
better protection for girls, was so con- 
ducted as at the same time to test the 
equal suffrage sentiment of those seen. 
Provided with the petition asking that 
the ‘tage of protection” be raised to eigh- 
teen; a paper for the signatures of those 
who believe that women should vote upon 
equal terms with men, and another for 
the signatures of those who believe that 
women should not vote, the canvasser 
first presented the petition for signatures, 
then to those who signed this petition the 
opportunity was given to sign the suf- 
frage paper, and those who did not sign 
the suffrage paper were offered the remon- 
strant’s paper. A house-to-house can- 
vass of twenty-one days gave the follow- 
ing results: 


682 signatures upon the petition. 

433 signatures up n the suffrage paper. 

9 remonstrants. 

Of the 682 signatures, 590 belong to women. 
Of the 433 signatures, 368 belong to women. 
Of the 9 remonstrants, 8 are women. 





It will be seen from this that of the 222 
women who did not sign the suffrage 
paper, only eight were willing to oppose 
equal suffrage. After July 27. when 
thirteen days had been given to canvass- 
ing. men were not given the opportunity 
to remonstrate At that date the result 
was as follows: 

517 names on petitions: 70 men. 447 women. 

324 names for suffrage: 52 men. 272 women. 

5 remonstrants: 1 man, 4 women. 

Thus it will be seen that of eighteen 
men not favoring equal suffrage, one 
remonstrated, while onlv four remon- 
strants were found among 175 women. 

Perhaps this is indirect proof that our 
legislators may as well admit that women 
will be given the ballot as soon as men 
become sufficiently civilize1 to deal justly. 

AN OHIO WOMAN. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTH.) 





Editors Woman's Journal. 

Another twelfth of a vear has passed, 
and the voice of the suffrage woman has 
not been silent. First came the Annual) 
Convention of the Press Association, of 
which Mrs. Ida Van Pelt ia president, 
and Sarah B. Cooper, Nellie B. Evater and 
ever 89 manv more bright women are 
particular stara. We country members 
delight in it. because we receive so much 
kindly courtesy at the meetings, and we 
always leave the city believing that if 
women — pres? women, we mean — had 
helped make the city. it would not he so 
inferior to the country which God made. 
The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved. 'That the efforts of this Acan- 
ciation shall ever be in behalf of women 
and women’s work in the world. That in 
her press work, it will be her aim to do 
whatever tends to make life easier, hap- 
pier and better for all, and especially for 
women. 

Resolved. That the substantial wealth 
of a State lies in the strength and nobility 
of cheracter of her men and women, who 
should work. hand in hand, to promote 
the prosperity of the Commonwealth. 
And. reengnizing this great fact, we 
heartily indorse the anffrage amendment, 
giving the franchise to women. and urge 
every man to vote for the same. 

This is a brave stand for women whose 
means of livelihood depend on pleasing 
the newspaper fraternity. There are no 
brighter women in the State, and they 
seem to have the gift of prophecy. 

The Amendment Asscociation is working 
on, planning and executing. Rev. Anna 
Shaw isto return this autumn for a few 
weeks, and next spring she and others 
will come for a great stirring up. The 
W.C.T.U. is alive, determined to do all it 
can to promote a righteous ending to this 
battle. An Amendment Leafi>t has been 
issued, to tell people what the amendment 
is and just what is needful; soon a revi- 
sion to date of the ‘California Laws Re- 
lating to Women” will be out, to arouse a 
wholesome discontent in our women. 
Men are also very ignorant of the true 
legal position. of women, and such knowl- 
edge will be heneficial to both. The W. 
Cc. T. U. franchise superintendent, has a 
Tableaux Lecture which she has given 
several times. The living pictures of 
women in the process of evolution, espe- 
cially ‘*‘Woman and Her Political Peers” 
make people say it can’t he so; yet they 
find itis so. The fact is that there never 
was in anv other age, there is not now 
outside of Republics which boast of their 
freedom, a nation in which the legal dif- 
ference between men and women is so 
great as to-day. in this United States of 
America, outside of Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Kansas, with a little reservation for 
the States that give school suffrage. 
Evervwhere else, large classes of men 
are subject to women of higher rank, or to 
queens, but here, in the dawn of the 
twentieth century, every man is a sover- 
eign, every woman a serf. Not that 
women are worse off here than elsewhere, 
but that men are immensely better off. 
The Ensign, our W. C. T. U. organ, gives 
epace regularly for franchise. 

The California M. E. Conference has just 
adjourned, It has for manv years met at 
this place, the Mecca of Methodism, 
Chautauqgna, and ever so many other good 
things. The Lay and the Lav E'ectoral 
Conferences both passed resolutions favor- 
ing the admission of women to General 
Conference, and invited a woman to ad- 
fress that Conference, on one evening. 
Many members of the Lay and of the 
Annual Conferences were alco present. 
Sarah M. Severance was the woman, and 
found an immence audience, a stimulating 
and an appreciative one. She picked the 
opposing assertions to pieces ruthlessly, 
or rather showed how ahsurd moet of 
them are, and seemed to have the anproval 
of the audience. It is something when a 
woman is permitted to plead her case; it 
implies that she hasa case. The two Lay 


' delegates to General Conference go pledged 


to the women. and the five ministerial 
delegates go instructed by Conference to 
vote for the women. Women in this State 
are members of both the Lay and the 
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Lay Electoral Conferences, they are lay- | 


Encouragement may be derived from | 


He referred the cflicials to the register; 


men in the church, in these conferences, | the fact that during the Iecal elections | but neither mummies nor Pharaohs were 
said 


but by some jugglery when they reach | 
General Conference they are not laymen. 
There was hot discussion over the Hamil- 
ton Amendment, and the Baltimore Reso- | 
lution; Rev. J. W. Hamilton, author of | 
the Amendment, was expected here, but | 
we were disappointed. ‘The Califo. nia | 
Conference is largely in favor of the ad- | 
mission of women. Many opposed any 
vote on either, because, as amendment, 
they must receive three-fourths of the 
vote of all the preachers and of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and they believe that 
General Conference has, now, a right to 
receive women delegates by a majority 
vote, so they oppose an amendment re- 
quiring a large vote and the vote of all 
the Annual Conferences. The ‘‘Hamilton 
Amendment,” ‘that the delegates must 
be males” was voted down, 2 for, 65 
against, 87 refusing to vote, on the ground 
stated. ‘hat will please Dr. Hamilton, as 
his smendment was made to be killed, but 
it was not killed by a Constitutional ma- 
jority. The Baltimore Amendment ia, 
that ‘‘the delegates may be male or 
female.” Many again refused to vote and 
tried to have no action taken, thinking the 
proper way is to keep sending women 
delegates, until General Conference de- 
cides to receive them, Only nine voted 
against it. Ere long the M. E. Church 
will know vo male or female, if California 
is an exponent, and its action must have a 
tremendous force in the nation, it is an 
other form of the woman question. It 
now requires courage to oppose such 
action. « The tables are turned. 

SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 

Pacific Grove, Sept. 18, 1895. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


PIERRE, S. D., SEPT. 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

The annual convention of the South 
Dakota Equal Suffrage Association, which 
has been in session here at the State 
House, and has just adjourned, has been 
one of the most profitable ever held in 
the State. The reports and addresses 
show that a great impetus was given to 
the suffrage movement by the agitation 
of the question in the Legislature last 
winter. The address of the State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Simmons, bristled with facts 
and suggestions for the consideration of 
the workers. 

The State was subdivided for work 
into districts corresponding in boundaries 
with the judicial districts of the State, and 
& president of each district was appointed. 
The State Register, published at Pierre, 
was selected as the official organ of the 
association. Two new departments of 
work were created; a legislative depart- 
ment, and one for the distribution of litera- 
ture. The State superintendents of de- 
partments were made members of the 
executive committee. 

The officers elected were Mrs. Anna R. 
Simmons, of Huron, president; Mrs. Eva 
Myers, of Canastota, vice-president; Mrs. 
Kate U. Folger, of Watertown, corre 
sponding secretary; Mrs. M. E. Sheldon, 
of Sioux Falls, recording secretary ; Mrs. 
Henrietta Lyman, of Pierre, treasurer; 
Judge J. K. Breeden, of Fort Pierre, 
auditor; and Mrs. Alice M. Pickler, of 
Faulkton, representative of State in Na- 
tional. American Association. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, the national 
organizer, was present and rendered great 
assistance throughout the convention. 
Her address, given Tuesday evening, was 
pronounced by many hearers the finest 
and most convincing speech ever delivered 
upon any subject within those legislative 
halls by either man or woman. 

The cause of «qual suffrage is marching 
on with rapid strides in South Dakota. 

JANE R. BREEDEN, 
State Reporter S. D. EB. 8. A. 








THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN ENG- 
LaND. 


The published report of the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of tbe English 
‘‘National Society for Women’s Suff: age,”’ 
held in London last July, has been re- 
ceived. From it we learn that the ‘*Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Appeal,’ which has been 
prepared for presentation to Parliament 
in support of a woman suffrage bill or 
resolution, now numbers over 257,000 sig- 
natures. These are arranged geographi- 
eally according to constituencies, so that 





any member of Parliament can instantiy 
turn to the names sent in by his own con- | 
stituency. | 

It was found, in carrying on the work in 
England, that some persons hesitate to | 
join in asking for woman suffrage because 
they doubt whether political activity is 
consistent with the religious duties and | 
position of women. An expres-ion of | 
opinion on woman suffrage was therefore 
invited from a large number of leaders 
of religious thought, and these opinions 
have now been published in a convenient 
form for circulation. Almost every im- 
portant religious body in the United 
Kingdom is represented in this collection. | 
The report says further: | 


} pose mv 


which took place in the autumn of 1894 | 
and the spring of 1895, women voters | 
showed themselves keenly appreciative | 
of the issues at stake, aud also that very 


found on the dutiable list. *‘*Well,’ 
the official, ‘‘we will enter this as ‘dried | 
fish’ duty, ‘three piastres.” 


as 








many women came forward as candidates | 


for the School Boards, for the Pari-h and 
District Councils, and for Boards of 
| Guardians. The return of a large propor- 
tion of these ladies, frequently at the 
head of the poll, indicates that Eaglish 


} men and women are united in welcoming | 


the co operation of the latter in the work 
devolving upon local representative bodies. 
F.M.A. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Miss Agnes F. Watson, of Pittsburg, 
has been admitted to the bar, being the 
first woman to receive this recognition in 
the Smoky City. She made a splendid 
showing in her examination, and the 
Board of Examiners unanimously signed 
her application for admission. 


Owing to impaired health Mrs. Clara 
Power Edgerly has relinquished the 
principalship of the Boston College of 
Oratery. Dr. and Mrs. 8.8. Curry take 
Mrs. E igerly’s pupils, the college and the 
School of Expression having consolidated, 
with headquarters in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. Mrs. Edgerly will continue as 
one of the lecturers, however. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to pub- 
lish ‘**An Unlessoned Girl,” a story for 
girls by Elizabeth Koight Tompkins, 
author of the successful romance entitled 
‘‘Her Majesty”; also a second revised 
edition of Frances Hellman’s translation 
of the Ballads of Heine and other German 
poets; also Mimosa Leaves, poems by 
Grace Denis Litchfield, illustrated by 
Helen and Margaret Armstrong; also 
Poets’ Dogs poems, selected and arranged 
by Elizabeth Richardson. 

The preparations made for the fair of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Association 
give promise that it wiil prove one of the 
most successful of the many exhibitions 
given by this most h»norable and vener- 
able organization. The opening exercises 
will be held at two o'clock on Oct. 2, and 
the fair will be continued uninterruptedly 
until Nov. 30. Governor Greenhalge will 
make an address,and speeches are« x pected 
from Mayor Curtis, President Eiiot of 
Harvard University, Hon. Winslow War- 
ren, collector of the port, the president of 
the society, and others. The prayer will 
be by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., but there 
will be no poem. Interspersed will be 
selections of music played by a band. 


The festivities attendant upon the com- 
ing of age of Mr. Somers Somerset, only 
child and heir of Lady Henry Somerset, 
which involved well-nigh tw? thousand 
guests, were conducted without the use 
of intoxicants in any form, nor did the 
fact excite sufficient remark to be reported 
by the press. All honor to Lady Henry 
Somerset for her stanch adherence to 
principles, and all honor to the great 
public that begins to comprehend the 
reasonableness of woman’s work to ad- 
vance the cause of a clear brain and 
steady hand. The tenants of the estates 
presented Mr. Somerset with a handsome 
present of gold and silver plate, and an 
address in which his mother’s noble 
example was highly commended. In 
replying, the loyal son said that he desired 
to keep the memory of his grandfather 
and grandmother before him, whose aims 
and wishes were always to help their 
tenants, and so long as his mother lived 
he hoped he might be able to assist her in 
promoting the welfare of her tenants on 
these estates. He assured them in con- 
clusion that it was his highest purpose to 
maintain the tradition of his mother’s 
family.— Union Signal. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Mr. Tompkins,” said Willie Smith to 
his teacher the other day, ‘‘when the 
whale spouts, does he do it to bale him- 
self out ?’—Harpers’ Youny People. 


Chicagoan— What is the most pleasing 
di-cuvery you've made since your stay 
here?’ New Yorker—The fact that there 
are two hundred trains leaving daily.— 
Life 


‘‘When are vou coming out with me, 
Mummy?" “Not this morning, darling. 
I've too much to do!” ‘Oh, but you 
mu-t, Mummy. I’ve already put it in my 
new diary that you did! ’—Zzxchange. 


‘You see, my dear,” said little Emma’s 
governess, ‘‘the Antipodes live on the 
other side of the earth, and they only go 
to bed when we are getting up.”’ ‘*Then, 
F: aulein,” answered little Emma, ‘‘I sup 
brether Fritz is an Antipode, 
eb ?’’— Youth's Companion. 





A little Parisian, Gontran by name, | 


was taken out to see a regiment marching 

ast, with a band of music at its head. 
“Oh, it’s fine!” he said, clapping his 
hands; ‘*but what’s the good of all those 
fellows who aren’t plaving an instru- 
ment?’’— Youth's Companion. 


Recently the Ezyptologist, Brugsch | 
Bey, was transportiug a mummy, believed | 
to be a Pharaoh, to Cairo. As he took 
the royal relic in a passenger car. he was 
naturally obliged to teke a first-class 
ticket. 


At Cairo a duty was demanded. | 





| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


KING AND QUEEN. 


“If you were king, my little lad, 
What would you do, | pray? ’ 
| “If L were king, why, sir, L'd swing 
Upon the gate all day!”’ 
| 
‘‘And, little lass, if you were queen, 
| What would you do?” I said. 


“Oh, sir, i'd buy a hundred dolls 
And put them all to bed! ”’ 


— ~@eo-- —- —— 


TONY. 





BY SIDNEY DAYRE,. 


They were all going to a picnic, Tony’s 
mother, Tony’s little sister Kitty, Tony’s 
cousin Polly and Tony. They were to walk 
about half a mile to the station, and 
then take the cars to the picnic grounds. 
As they were walking they came to a 
long mud puddle which covered the side- 
walk. Tony’s mother called him to turn 
out with her into the road. 

“No,” said Tony, ‘‘I want to go along 
on the fence.” 

‘“*You had better not,” said his mother. 
But Tony thought he knew best. So he 
stepped on the lowest rail and walked 
sideways, holding on with both hands. 

“T told you I could. Don’t you see?” 

Mamma did see. There was a splash 
and she saw a small boy’s feet go into 
the wuter. The rail had broken down 
with him. 

‘*Can’t I go to the picnic?’ whimpered 
Tony, putting his hands to his eyes. 

‘*Perhaps so,” said his mother. ‘You 
must run home and put on clean stock- 
ings and your old shoes. The stcckings 
are on the clothes-bars in the kitchen.” 

Tony ian with all his might. 

Bridget was gone out, but there was a 
long row of lit:le stockings on the bars. 
Quick as a flash Tony pulled off his muddy 
ones and reached for the clean ones. 

‘They ain’t mates!” he said, as his eye 
ran along the row. 

‘*There’s a striped one, and a blue one, 
and red one, and a brown one, and a black 
one, and a blue one, and a red one, and a 
striped one, and a black one, and a brown 
one—dear me! What’s Bridget done with 
all my stockings that’s got mates?” 

His tone was very doleful as he tried the 
row backward. 

‘*There’s a brown one, and a black one, 
and a striped one, and a red one, and a—” 
Tony’s voice broke down before he got 
to the end. He would surely lose the 
picnic. 

He put on the striped one and the blue 
one, and held out his legs to see how they 
looked. 

‘Poh! They look just like a circus!” 

Tony sat down on the floor and cried. 
He thought of the lake and the boats and 
the grape swing and the sandwiches and 
cake and lemonade, and wished with all 
his heart he had turned out when mamma 
told him to. 

One, two—struck the kitchen clock, and 
then Tony knew the train was gone. 

“Tony!” cried a cheery voice. Tony 
looked up and saw Cousin Polly’s bright 
little face. 

‘*Why didn’t you come?” asked she. 

‘*Why didn’t you go?” asked he. 

‘‘Why, there’s another train at half-past 
two, and I waited for you. What’s the 
matter ?” 

“*T can’t go, anyway!” said Tony, with 
a big sob. ‘‘I can’t find any stockings 
that’s mates—not one! See!’ 

Polly looked at the striped leg and the 
blue leg, and laughed. 

**You can see for yourself,” he eaid, 
pointing to the row. ‘*There’s a red one 
and a brown one and a black one and—”’ 

‘Yes, I see—two striped ones and two 
blue ones and two red ones, and—here—” 
Polly snatched a blue one from the bars, 
and whisked the striped one oft Tony’s 
leg. ‘“‘There now!” she said, as in a 
moment both legs were blue. 

‘*Polly,” said Tony, looking solemnly at 
her, ‘I think you’re the smartest girl in 
the world. Don’t you?” 

‘‘Why, no,” said Polly. ‘‘You’re the 
only one who ever thought so, and per- 
haps you don’t know much about smart- 
ness. Come quick, now.” 





STOMACH TROUBLE CURED. 





My mother had the gri grip last winter which 
| left her stomach in a very bad condition. 
| She thought she would try a bottle of 
| Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after she had 
| taken three bottles, she was well. My son 
| had an abscess on his right side and was 

much run down in health. He began tak- 

ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and has been 
greatly strengthened. Mra. J. J. Dolan, 
75 Jamaica St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. 








sRaanssetes STANDS a po 
| You r chance with us. Enclose two 
| stamps. CRKSCKNI LILERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mica 





7.00 P.M. 
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| Walter baker & o. ‘Linited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


CocoAas ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


=J HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


a ‘\ Industrial and Food 


\ EXPOSITIONS 
\\IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


H . Caution: | Tn vi view of the 


many imitations 
‘ofthe labels and wrappers on our 
‘goods, consumers should make sure 
that ‘our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass, 
is printed on each package. 












| 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 3 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffs. Wellesley, Smith and lechnology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 








Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special studeuts received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes began Sept. 18. 


593 hei m Street, — rm Boston 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 
WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., B ston. 


Open from 9 A, M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 





MRS. HAILMANN’ Ss 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu” 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 








— FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 


ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buttalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cle »veland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A. . Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
g » to Troy and Saratoga. 


Sundays only. Accommodations 
» for Troy and Albany. 


M Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Exp’ess. 

Sleeping curs Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Loweat Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 
For additional train service from Boston to Fitch 
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| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 
Dr. Gray's Quest, 2. ynasce H. UnpERWoop 
LL. D., author of * ‘The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Butiders of american Literature,’ etc. $1.75, 


"Iebeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
lx, By Eviza NELson Bair (Mra, Henry W. Biair). 











Neighbor Jackwood. By J.T. Trowpriper. New 
anu revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings from the ola English Dramatists, 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDSs- Wis: Low (Drs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). Cloth, 


gilt top, $3.50, 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New Knuylaod. Containin . d+ seription, key 
and literary references. By A_ WILCOX, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk sley Colley ge. 60 cents net. 


Make ° Wy ay for the King. Rev. Fiavivus J. Froser 


With notes. Two volumes. 


A BL . series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRake, author of ‘ Our Colonial Homes,’ Re. = 
st,” “Decial 


a d Corners vf New England Coa 
Illustrated, 


Eventa r American History,” etc. 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers ef 1812, By Everet T. Tom. 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Tlus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan- 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


Inthe Saddle. By OLiver Optic. Being | the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50, 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY, Third Sertes. 


Across India, or Live Boye is, in ghe Far East. 
By Ouiver Optic. Illustrat 


The Stery of Patriot’s Dav.. Lentaes on and 
pe ore. By Groror J. VakNEY. Cloth, illustrated. 
ents 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19th of ‘April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform +ith “Wee Luey,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbook of American Biases « 
the LipRARY MeTHop. Fir Secon 
Priod of the Constitution, 1789-1889, syd W. Bach- 
ELER. 5U cents, net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTHOop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cer ts net, 


Reference Handbook of Roman Rigor. ay 
the LABORAT. RY MkTBKOD, By CaRoLins W 
40 cents net. 
In Press—R&FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HISTORY. 


These manuals, prep-red by the authors for use in 
their’cl»s*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You, Edited by Anna E. Mack 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white ad 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u. 


In Wild Rose Time, By Quanpa M. DOUGLAB, 
autho r of “Larry,” “bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” etc. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnan D. CHEN+y. qoerecd edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50 

The Boy's Own Guide to Fichias, Tackle 

° 


Making. and Fish areeeing. HN HarR- 
RINGTON Illustrated, §1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss, 


EENE. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Zou, of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
W: have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan In Eastern Kaneas write to us. Reference 
Eureka Bask. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 














ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line sirce. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is supersedi: g all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully. = 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO., 
37 aid 39 Temple Place. 
——“4 


MEssks. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 


INSIST At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The New England Railroad Co., 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 





burs and Intermed ate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained ai any railroad ticket office 
and all notels in Boston 

For maps, t rongh time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc mmodativn-, or further infor 
mation, apply at Company 's office, 200 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause 
way Str t, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
July Ist, 1895. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 
Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 








Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t 7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





tDaily, Sundays ex 


*Daily,including Sundays. : 
epo 


cepted. City office 322 Washington Street. 
foot Summer Street, Boston 
W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!| Pase’rAgent 
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The Woman's Journal. 





BOSTON, 


CTOBER 5, 1895. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The New York State W. 8S. A. will hold its 
annual convention in Newburgh, November 
8-12. Railroad rates of one and a third fare 
have been secured; a programme of unusual 
interest is promised, and a large attendance is 
ex pected. 


—_@e——_—_—_———— 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


The Federation of Illinois Women's Clubs, of 
which Mrs. Francis P. Forsyth, of the Aurora 
Women’s Club is one of the vice-presidents, will 
hold its first annual meeting, as the guests of 
the Peoria Women’s Club, in that city, October 
9 and 11. Arrangements have been made for 
reduced fares on the railroads, ard it is expected 
that this first meeting will accomplish much 
towards incorporating all the Women’s Clubs of 
Illinois under one federation. Some twenty 
clubs, representing almost as many cities, are 
already identified with the movement. 

The Committee on Programme, Mrs. Isabella 
Laning Candee, of Cairo; Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
of Geneva, and Mrs. Anna L. Parker, of 
Quincy, have arranged an excellent program me. 

—_—— -— ~@o54— - -—— 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Woman's Congress of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women will be held this 
year in New Orleans, Nov. 6,7,and 8. It will 
be preceded as usual by a Business Meeting of 
officers on the evening of Nov. 5. By special 
arrangement a preliminary meeting of one day 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 4. 

Jut1a Warp Howe, President. 
Lity Lorp Tirrt, Secretary. 
Women’s papers please copy. 
——_—_—_ +o 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Music Hall, Providence, Thursday, Oct. 10th, at 
10.30 A. M., ¥.20 and 8 P.M. It will celebrate 
the twenty years service of its president Mrs, 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace. Speakers expected 
are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Miss Mary F. Eastman, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Henry B. Blackwell, and others. 


om —-*Or——— 


FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


The Fortnightly Meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be resumed by a meeting at the suf- 
frage Parlors, 3 Park Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, at 2.30 P.M. A full at- 
tendance of members of the Association 
is expected. The subject of discussion 
will be the so-called Referendum, which 
requires immediate action of the highest 
importance. 

Wcmen are asked to express their opin- 
ion at the polls upon this single question: 
‘Is it expedient to extend municipal suf- 
frage to women?” 

There will be addresses from several 
persons; Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Smith, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Livermore, and 
others. A free discussion may be expected, 
and full information will be given on all 
points. All suffragists are invited, whether 
members of Associations, Leagues or other 
organizations. A punctual and general 
attendance is earnestly solicited. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, President. 

O. AUGUSTA CHENEY, Secretary. 

OE PE PES 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 


“Is it expedient to extend municipal 
suffrage to women? Yes, or No.” This 
question the Massachusetts Legislature 
invites women and men to answer at the 
polls on the 5th day of next November. 

It is expedient: 

1. Because it is unfair that one-half of 
the citizens of a free country, under & 
government professedly representative, 
should be denied political representation 
solely because they are women. 

2. Women need the ballot. Legislation 
made and enforced by men alone is class 
legislation, and therefore partial and im- 
perfect. Women are a class, with special 
rights to protect and special wrongs to 
remedy. If farmers cannot be trusted to 
legislate for merchants, or lawyers for 
mechanics, or employers for laborers— 
how can men alone legislate justly for 
women? 

3. Government needs the women. 
Every class that votes makes itself felt in 
the long run in the direction of its inter- 
este, tastes and peculiarities. Women 
differ from men in nature, position, and 
training. They are superior to men in 
certain qualities. 
able, temperate, chaste, economical, and 
law-abiding. ‘These qualities are needed 
in our legislation. Women comprize three- 
fourths of our church members and less 
than one-tenth of our convicted criminals. 

4. In Massachusetts only citizens who 
can read and write can become voters. Of 





They are more peace- | 





Referendum State Committee. 





ACT OF 1895. 


ENACTED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, JUNE, 1895 


SECTION I. 


All persons qualified to vote for school committee shall, at the 


next State election, have an opportunity to express their opinion by voting 


yes or no in answer to the following question : 


suflrage be granted to women? 
SEc. 2. 
prior to said election. 


Is it expedient that municipal] 


Equal opportunity shall be given to men and women to register 


Believing it to be for the best interests of the Commonwealth that men and 
women should share equally the responsibilities of its government, we hereby 
urge the women of Massachusetts to respond to the invitation of the Legisla- 


ture, as set forth in the above Act, 
municipal suffrage for women. 


by registering and voting iu favor of 


And we ask all legal voters to consider seriously that, while Massachusetts 
is now governed by an aristocracy based strictly on sex, it is possible by voting 
the affirmative under this law, to ensure ‘ta government of the [whole] 


people, by the [whole] people, for the [whole] people. 


GEORGE F. HOAR 
JOHN D LONG 

J.Q A. BRACKETT 
ELISHA 8. CONVERSE 
SAMUEL MAY 
ALBERT CLARKE 

T. W. HIGGINSON 
JOSIAH QUINCY 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


FRANCIS J GARRISON 
CEARLES G. AMES 


CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 


MINOT J. SAVAGE 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO 
WILLIAM E. BARRE(CT 
HENRY B BLACKWELL 
THOMAS RILEY 

Ww. W. DOHERIY 
EDWIN v. MEAD 
GEORGE 8. HALE 
JOSEPH E. FiSKE 

E. A. HALL 

GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
WILLIAM I, BO 4 DIICH 
PHILIP S. MOXOM 
HENRY Hd. FaXON 
ALFRED 8S. ROE 


%? 


SARA C. BULL 
JULIA WARD HOWE 

MARY A. LIVERMORE 
EDNAG D. CHENEY 

JUDITH W. SMITH 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
ELIZA R. WHITING 

HELEN M. WINSLOW 

MARY Q. KINSMAN 

CLARE Hd. BURLEIGH 
FANNY B. AMES 

ELLEN HAYES 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK 
MARY ©. SA“ YER 

SUSAN S. FESSENDEN 
LEE S. BIGELOW 

ELIZ4 TRASK HILL 
EMELINE DOANE WHIPPLE 
ELECTA N. WALTON 

ABBY E DAVIS 

ELIZ. StUART PHELPS WARD 
MARY A. TAYLOR 

LUCY NEWHALL SAWYER 
MARY CLARKE SMITH 
ANNA GARDNER 

ANNE WHIPNEY 

ADA C. BOWLE3 





Copies of the above circular appeal can be obtained at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, at 35 cents per hundred. We trust our friends will order 
them liberally for distribution in their localities. 


Registration closes in Boston and other cities on the 16th of October. 


Have you registered? 
neighbors do so. 


If not, do so at once, ard see that your friends and 
Do not put it oft to the last moment. 


Every woman born in this country who has resided in the State one year, and 


in the city six months is entitled to register. 


no charge is made for registration. 


The poll tax is abolished, therefore 


In Boston women can register from now to October 16. The place of registra- 


tion is changed. The registrar’s oflice 
Square, and not at 12 Beacon Street. 


is now in the Old Court House, Court 


From October 3 to October 16 the ward rooms 


in each Ward, will be opened every evening, from six to ten P.M. Women employed 


during the day can thus register at night. 
opened from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., excepting Saturdays, when it closes at 2 P. M. 


The office in the Old Court House is 
In 


registering, the party is obliged to give place of residence May 1, 1894 and 1895, and 


also be able to read and write. 


The writing is done by writing one’s name, the 


reading is from cards, on which are printed portions of the constitution of the 


United States. 


Women can vote twice this year, first at the State election in November on the 
referendum. Second at the city election in December, for the School Board. 





possible women voters, more than four out 
of five were born and educated in this 
country. This would add to our voting 
constituencies 400 000 American voters; 
only 100,000 of foreign birth. 

5. Municipal suffrage has been tried in 
Great Britain since 1869—Mr. Gladstone 
testifies that women have voted “without 
detriment and to great advantage.” In 
England and Scotland, where about one 
fifth of the voters are women, the city 
governments are said to be the best and 
purest in the world; in America, where 
women are excluded, city governments 
are profligate and corrupt. 

6. In Wyoming and Colorado women vote 
more generally than men, and the better 
class of women vote more generally than 
the more ignorant class. In Wyoming 
since 1869; in Colorado since 1892; the 
testimony is unanimous to the guod re- 
sults. Women not only vote more gen- 
erally than men, but men vote much more 
generally because women vote. 

7. In short, wherever woman suffrage 
has been tried, it has worked well. In 
Massachusetts, with our educational re- 
striction, it will purify, refine and elevate. 

8. Women will be more highly respetted 
when their opinions are counted in muni- 
cipal elections. Voting is one form of 
power, and power always commands re- 
spect. Communities which respect women 
always lead in manners and in morals. 
Woman suffrage is a step in the direction 
of a higher civilization and the supremacy 
of mental and moral forces. H. B. B. 


os 


INSEPARABLE INTERESTS, 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that the prin- 


| ciple *‘No taxation without Representa 


tion’”’ was involved in the case of the 
American colonies, but is not involved in 
the case of women. The colonies, she 
says, were ‘practically enslaved, because 
their interests—not themselves individu- 
ally—were not represented in the British 
Parliament.” And why were their in- 
terests not represented in the British 
Parliament? Not because their relatives 
in the British Parliament meant to oppress 
them, but because the colonists had no 


votes in electing Parliament, and hence 
Parliament took one view of their mutual 
interests while they themselves took an- 
other. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that “‘if the 
interests of the women of America, col- 
lectively considered, are not represented 
at the polls,” then they have a grievance, 
as the colonies had. But she says their 
interests already are and must be repre- 
sented, because women’s interests are in- 
separable from those of men. 

It is true that at bottom the best inter- 
ests of men and women are inseparable. 
So were those of the Mother Country and 
the colonies. So are the interests of 
capital and labor, of blacks and whites, of 
Americans and foreigners, of Catholics 
and Protestants. Fundamentally, the in- 
terests of all human beings are identical. 
It is best for all that the fair thing should 
be done by each. But the view which 
different classes take of their own interest 
is of ten far from being identical; and ex- 
perience proves that generally, when one 
class undertakes to legislate for another, 
the fair thing isnotdone. This has never 
been shown more clearly than in the leg- 
islation of men for women—legislation 
which was not enacted by barbarians or 
brutes, but, as a rule, by men of good 
intentions. 

It never was for the real interest of 
either men or women that hu:bands 
should have absolute and despotic control 
of their wives’ property, persons, children 
and earnings. But for centuries men 
thought it was, and those laws prevailed 
everywhere until within the memory of 
persons now living. It never was for the 
real interest of men that women should be 
debarred from education ; yet, until lately, 
that opinion was almost universal, and 
the admission of girls to college was 
fought with the same predictions about 
damage to womanliness and destruction 
to the home that are now used against 
the admission of women to suffrage. It 
is not for the real interest of men to-day 
that a Massachusetts mother should have 
no legal rights in her minor children as 





long as she lives with her husband; or 
that if her husband dies intestate she 





should inherit’ only one-third of his per- 
sonal property, while under the same 
circumstances he inherits one-half of hers; 
or that the husband who survives his wife 
should have the life use of the whole of 
her real estate, while she has only the life 
use ofathird of his. It is not for the 
real interest of men that women should 
receive less wages for equal work; yet a 
committee of male school teachers has just 
‘been lobbying in the Pensylvania Legis- 
lature against a law asked for by the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to give women teachers the same 
pay as men where the work done is the 
same. Wyoming has had such a law for 
years. 

In short, while the real interests of all 
members of society are inseparable, peo- 
ple are generally quite unable to take an 
impartial view of them, and therefore 
class legislation is always one-sided. 
Even Prof. Goldwin Smith, in an article 
declaring thatit is impossible for men and 
women ever to have any separate interest, 
asserts that if women were allowed to 
vote, they would make laws “‘in their 
Own interest, and against that of men.” 
Yet Prof. Smith probably would not deny 
that women love their husbands and sons 
as much as men love their wives and 
daughters. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: 

Women do not go to sea for codfish or 
whales or seals. But the wives and 
daughters of men who do are as keenly 
interested as themselves in the laws which 
protect their lives and labors. And, 
conversely, American men are as deeply 
concerned as American women in legisla- 
tion which affzcts the property rights 
of women, the moral safety of young 
girls, the welfare of the children of the 
poor. 

If men are as keenly interested as 
women in women’s equal property rights, 
why are the property rights of women 
still unequal in most of the States of the 
Union? Samuel Sewall did more than any 
one man to improve the property laws for 
unmarried women in Massachusetts. He 
testified repeatedly that the struggle to 
secure these changes was far longer and 
harder because it was in the interest of a 
class that had no votes. 

If men were as keenly interested as 
women in protecting ‘‘the moral safety of 
young girls,” the age of protection for 
girls would not be ten and twelve years 
in a number of our States; in Delaware 
seven years, in spite of repeated efforts on 
the part of women to get it raised. In 
Massachusetts, several opponents of suf- 
frage made themselves honorably con- 
spicuous this year in the effort to raise 
the age of protection for girls to the 
lowest age at which any girl in the 
United States can take out a marriage 
license without her parents’ consent. The 
bill failed, as usual, and Senator Harvey, 
its chief champion, said he was almost 
converted to woman suffrage by the treat- 
ment it received. 

If men were as keenly interested as 
women in ‘‘the welfare of the children of 
the poor,” there would not be, in almost 
all our large cities, thousands of children 
unable to go to the public schools for 
want of school rooms enough to hold 
them. 

There are some other good and useful 
things in which men are more keenly in- 
terested than women; but in these women 
are by nature more interested thar men. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says women are 
not a class. This is quibbling over a word. 
If they are not a class, why are they made 
the object of class legislation? Women 
are more different from men to-day, men- 
tally and spiritually, than the average 
colonist was from the average English- 
man in 1776. One class cannot represent 
another, even with the best intentions; 
and the more radical the difference in tem- 
perament, training and point of view, the 
more impossible it becomes for one to 
represent the other adequately. Until 
women have the ballot, their interests | 
never will be fully represented; and, | 
what is worse, the moral and humanita- 
rian interests of society will not be fully 
represented either. A. S. B. 


or 


SEX ANTAGONISM. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer says the suffrage 











and were sowing the seeds of antagonism 
between the sexes. Yet the sexes have 
remained very good friends. 

Every effort to open wider educational 
or professional opportunities to women 
was the signal for much disparagement 
by foolish men of women in general, 
and unlimited abuse of the women who 
asked for the change in particular. 
To this, injudicious women often retorted 
with ill-advised skits at men in general, 
and sharp denunciation of the men who op 
posed that particular reform T'aese are the 
excesses of controversy. ‘They are regret- 
able but inevitable. They have character- 
ized the whole progress of the equal rights 
movement; and they were much sharper 
and more marked in its earlier stages than 
they are to-day. We do not refrain from 
fighting a rigbteous battle because some 
dust is sure torise. There is no more dan- 
ger that the effort to secure equal rights for 
women will lead to a permanent antagon- 
ism between the sexes than there is that 
the dust of battle will put out the stars. 
A. 8. B. 


> 


A VOICE AND A VOTE. 





Mrs. Van Renssalaer says that if women 
have no vote, they have a voice, and 
“their task is to mold public opinion.” 
In a previous article she said: ‘Every 
man, woman and child plays a part in 
molding public opinion.” Since every 
man plays a part in molding public opin- 
ion, why should any man want a vote in 
addition? 

Mrs. Van Renssalaer: says: “In our 
country. public opinion is the State.” If 
it were, Tammany would have fallen long 
before it did. The public opinion of New 
York had been against it for years. But 
Tammany continued to rule. because so 
many of the respectable citizens confined 
themselves to disapproving, and did not 
take the trouble to vote. The public 
opinion of those who vote is the State. 
Evil doers care comparatively little for 
women who cannot vote, or for men who 
can but do not. A woman has a voice, 
but it does not follow that she should be 
Vox et prwvterea nihil. A. Ss. B. 





> 


“A PENNY-AND-A-HALF STATE,” 


Miss Anthony has been interviewed by 
@ reporter as to her views on the sham 
referendum now pending in Massachu- 
setts. She is reported to have said that 
Massachusetts was ‘‘only a penny-and- 
a-half State, anyway;” and anti-suf- 
frage dailies in Massachusetts are mak- 
ing this alleged remark the subject of 
prominent editorials under the heading 
‘*A Penny-and-a-Half State.” 

Multitudes of people are every week 
reported as having said things they never 
thought of saying, and suffragists, at 
least, will take with many grains of galt 
the assertion that Miss Anthony applied 
these disparaging words to her native 
State—a State, moreover, which has 
played too prominent a part in the reform 
movements of the last half century to 
need to be sensitive. But if Miss Anthony 
described as a penny-and-a-half action 
the action of the Legislature in offering 
the women a sham referendum after re- 
fusing them a real one, Massachusetts 
suffragists will heartily agree with her. 

A. 8. B. 
ae 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE NW. A. W. 8. A, 


Louisa Southworth of Cleveland, O., 
proposes an amendment to the constitu- 
tion as follows: That the name of this 
organization be simplified by expunging 
two adjectives, American and Woman, 
and that it shall adopt for the future the 
more convenient title of National Suffrage 
Association. 

— kh oe 


RENEW YOUR REGISTRATION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Is it necessary for women who last year 
voted on the School Committee, and have 
not made a change of residence, ‘to be 
registered again to vote on the Referen- 
dum? If you will answer this question 
through the columns of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, it will doubtless settle a vexed 





movement is greatly impairing the mutual 
love and respect of men and women for | 
each other, and that “the blood of the 
happiness of our country will be upon 
our heads. . . if we do aught to cultivate 
this, the most horrible and pernicious kind | 
of selfishness—antagonism between the | 
sexes.” | 

There is not, never has been and never | 
will be any general antagonism between | 


the sexes. ‘There is not the least danger | 
of it. 
Every reform involves friction. ‘he | 


entire movemext in favor of larger oppor- | 
tunities for women has been a battle. | 
Each successive step has cost a fight. If 

the effort was to secure to a married | 
woman the control of her own property | 
or the right to her own earnings, the re- | 
formers were always warned that they | 
were assuming the possibility of a sepa- 
rate interest between husband and wife, | 





question for many women beside myself. 
L. A. CALDWELL, 
43 High St., Civarlestown, Mass. 
[ft is the duty of the registrars of 


| voters to keep such names on the list. 


But it is not safe to rely on their doing 
so. Go at onc2 and see that your name is 
on this year’s list. EDIToRs. 


> 


ORDINATION REV. LEE ANNA STARR. 


PRINCETON, ILL., SEPT 18, 1895, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As your paper is engaged in the work 
of women’s advancement, I send an item 
for the encouragement of those interested 
in our cauze. 

On September 11 the North Illinois Con- 
ference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church met in this place, and on Sunday, 
Sept. 15, ordained Miss Lee Anna Starr to 
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preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments. She is a bright young wo- 


man and will doubtless be an honor to our | 


church. Wishing you great success in 
your work. Mrs. E. JANE NAY. 


-e- 


TO MASSACHUSEITS WOMEN. 

Women will have the opportunity to 
vote twice this year, first at the State 
election in November, as to the desira- 
bility or undesirability of municipal 
woman suffrage, second at the city elec- 
tion in December, for members of the 
school board. One registration will serve 
for both. 

NO TAX REQUIRED. 

The chairman of the Boston Board of 
Registrars has decided that under the law 
women can vote without the payment of a 
poll tax or any other tax, and without 
being required to make a statement of 
their property. 

WHAT WOMEN CAN VOTE 

Any woman of native birth who can 
read and write can register and vote, if she 
has lived in the State a year and in city or 
town six months. 

Women of foreign birth can register by 
showing their own or their husband’s 
naturalization papers. 

Women of foreign birth married to men 
of native birth can vote. 


HOW TO REGISTER. 

Boston womer can register by applying, 
before Oct. 16, either at the central regis- 
tration cflice in the Old Court House, 
Court Square, Boston, which is open from 
9 A. M. to5 P. M. daily, eacept Saturday, 
when it closes at 2 P. M.; or by applying 
at the ward rooms in each ward, which 
are open in the evening from 6 to 10 P. M. 
If you do not know where the ward room 
in your ward is, ask your husband or any 
gentleman friend. Men and women reg- 
ister at the same place. 

NEED NOT REGISTER TWICE. 

Women who registered last year to vote 
for school committee need not register 
again to vote on the so called referendum, 
unless they have married or changed their 
residence within the year. But they will 
do well to look at the voting list now 
posted up in every precinct, to make sure 
that their names have not been dropped 
from the list by accident or oversight. If 
so, go to Court Square and have the mis- 
take corrected. 

WHEN REGISTRATION CLOSES. 

Registration closes in the cities on Oct. 
16, and in the towns on Ost. 26. 

TAKE YOUR FRIENDS ALONG. 

If more men than women vote against 
suffrage on this so-called referendum, it 
will give the movement for equal rights a 
temporary damper; therefore, remind 
your husbands, fathers, brothers and sons 
to vote yes. But if more women than 
men vote against suffrage, it will give the 
movement a serious damper, and we shall 
never hear the last of it. Therefore be 
sure to vote yes yourself, and get as many 
of your women friends to vote yes as you 
can. 


a ee 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


In the Free Baptist Church at Hillsdale, 
Mich., on Aug. 25, Mrs. Ellen A. Copp was 
ordained to the ministry. Mrs. Copp is 
the wife of John Copp, A. M., D. D. and 
professor of systematic theology in Hills- 
dale College. She is a graduate from the 
scientific, classical and theological depart- 
ments of the college, and is prepared by 
natural endowments as well as thorough 
scholarly attainments, for good work in 
her chosen field. She passed a most sat- 
isfactory examination. The ordination 
services were impressive. Rey. R. Dunn, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his own ordina- 
tion, preached the sermon and offered the 
ordaining prayer. Rev. A. T. Salley 
gave the charge, and Rev. E. D. Lewis 
gave the hand of fellowship. 

In a recent number of the Morning Star 
of Boston, an announcement of the meet- 
ing of the Free Baptist Association of 
Maine stands at the head of a column. 
It says among other things that ‘*Miss 


Cora B. Bickford, of Biddeford, who spoke | 


80 effectively at the Boston C. E. Conven- 


tion, and has just been elected president | 


of the Maine State C. E. Union, will speak 
upon ‘‘Earnest Sympathy Amid the Needs 
of the World.” Following the announce- 
ment is a letter which opens with the 
declaration ‘‘The church needs preach- 
ers.’ At the foot of the column is another 
letter which says, under the caption ‘‘Min- 
isters Wanted,” that ‘‘the supply is not 
equal to the demand.” It seems to us 
that there is a straight line connecting 
the top and bottom of this column through 
the sentences quoted. 

At a largely attended meeting of the 
Congregational Church at Littleton, 
Mass., the resignation of Rev. G. B. 
Frost, action on which had been post- 
poned from a year ago, was accepted, and 
an invitation was extended to Rev. Amelia 
A. Frost, who has been most acceptably 
filling her husband’s place during his 
twelve months’ vacation, to be installed 
pastor. Mr. Frost’s health is so poor as 








[to make it cenneuite for him to serve 
| longer as pastor. 

Miss Grace Scott isa young evangelist 
| working in California under the auspices 
| of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and the Sunday School Publish- 
| ing Society. She has been heard occa 


sionally at San Francisco and Oakland, | 





' and has been holding revival meetings in | 


| the interior towns with marked success. 


Ball Loomis preaches every alternate Sun- 
day, ‘‘finding her wings in the pulpit,” 
says Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in New 
Unity, ‘“‘and at the same time leading a 
few people into the constructive spirit of 
the larger thought.” On “Citizen Day,” 
| at the Tower Hill Institute, a noted sum- 
mer gathering of Unitarians in Wisconsir, 
Mr. Loomis madea short, clear and strong 








man at the Ballot.” 

In a recent sermon Rev. Dr. D. B. 
Greigg, pastor of the Twelfth Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, said: 


You may see the advance of woman in 
the Presbyterian Church. What achange 
has developed there! Within the last 
twenty-five years women have taken their 
places as co-workers with men in all 
religious activity, in public addresses, in 
preparing and presenting reports, in 
leading congregations in praise and at 
the throne of grace. The women of the 
Presbyterian Church have developed amaz- 
ing powers of leadership. Drop into an 
Endeavor service, and, if you are a phi- 
losopher, you will reflect upon the strange 
feature of young women leading devo 
tions, speaking and praying in an old. 
fashioned Presbyterian congregation. If 
you are a cynic or inclined to old-fogyism, 
you will hold up your hands in holy hor- 
ror, and turn away, muttering that pres- 
ent days are not like the old days, and 
that the Church is going to ruin. Dismiss 
your fears. Presbyterians are only going 
back to the old customs of the primitive 
church, and he would be a rash man 
indeed who would venture to prove that 
this advanced step upon the part of wo- 
man is contrary to proper teaching. The 
woman of to-day is born to an inheritance 
of power and privilege such as her ances- 
tors never dreamed of. F. M.A. 


<e-___—_—_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Hon. Erasmus M. CORRELL, of Heb 
ron, Neb., an eminent, influential friend of 
woman suffrage and a former president of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion passed from this life, Sept. 5, 1895 
He was a man loved and respected for his 
public and his private virtues—a loving 
husband, an affectionate father, a success- 
ful journalist, an enterprising and public- 
spirited citizen. 

Mr. Correll was born in Canada, Aug. 4, 
1846. His parents were citizens of New 
York, but were on a visit to the Queen’s 
dominions. When young, his parents 
moved to Illinois; there they remained 
until 1852, then proceeded to California, 
remained until 1853 and returned to Rock- 
ford, Ill. There he attended school, and in 
1860 the family again went to California, 
where he attended the University of the 
Pacific, at Santa Clara. In 1865 he re- 
turned to Illinois. Subsequently he at- 
tended Eureka College. He studied civil 
engineering and surveying, and assisted 
in a preliminary survey of Rock River. 
The year 1869 brought him to Jefferson, 
now Thayer County, Neb., as surveyor. 
Soon after, he became a member of Com- 
pany A, Nebraska Cavalry Militia, in 
active service against the Indians, and 
was commissioned second lieutenant. He 
was appointed Registrar of Voters by 
Gov. David Butler, and again by Gov. 
William H. James. He studied law in 
1871-72 while Justice of the Peace, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1873. He 
started the Hebron Journal in February, 
1871, when there were but three houses in 
the place, and continued its publication to 
the last. He also established and edited 
the Western Woman’s Journal, at Lincoln, 
Neb., in 1882, which won a national repu- 
tation, and was afterwards merged in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. He was elected to 
the House of Representatives of the State 
Legislature in November, 1880. His abil- 
ity and talents there were felt and appreci- 
ated. He was the author and champion 
of the Woman Suflrage Amendment to the 
Constitution, which was voted upon in 
November, 1882. At its annual meeting 
in October, 1881, at Louisville, Ky.. the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
elected him president. He was elected 
| president of the Nebraska E litorial Asso 
ciation in 1881. He was elected president 
of the Nebraska Editorial Association in 
1882, and conducted an editorial excursion 
to Salt Lake. He was again «lected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Editorial Associa- 
tion in 1885, and in 1886 conducted an 
excursion to California and return. He 
was sent by the citizens of Thayer County, 
in 1883, to represent their interests at 
Washington, D. C., in the Kneeval’s Jind 
case. Gov. Dawes commissioned him dele- 
gate to the Northwestern Waterways Con- 
vention, at St. Paul, Minn., in 1885. He 
served upon the staff of three R»publican 
governors. Gov. Dawes appointed him 
Quartermaster General of the Nebraska 
National Guard with the rank of Colonel, 
in 1886. Goy. Thayer commissioned him 








| Ogden, to the National Editorial Associa. | 


At Richland Centre, Wis., Rev. Alice | He was | 


claim for ‘*The Unutilized Power of Wo.- | 





to the same office in 1887, and also soit 


in 1891. Gov. Crounse commissioned him 
to a position upon his staff in 1893. He 
was elected delegate by the State Assovia- 
tion, tothe National Editorial Association, 
at Boston, in 1890. In 1890, he went to 
Ogden, Utah, and became editor and 
manager of the Ogden Daily Commercial. 
He was elected delegate. by the press of 


tion, at St. Paul, Minn., in 1891. 
a member of Gov. Thomas’ reception com- 
mittee from Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, who welcomed to Utah President 
Harrison and party, at Pocatello, Idaho, 
upon their return from the Pacitic coast in 
1891. He returned to Hebron, Neb., in 
1891, and resumed his labors upon the 
Hebron Journal. In 1892, he was elected 
delegate to the National Editorial Associa- 
tion at San Francisco, Cal., 
1894, at Asbury Park, N. J. He was 
elected to the Senate of the Nebraska 
Legislature for the Twenty-third Sena- 

torial District, in 1892. He was elected 
president pro tem of the Senate for the 
twenty-third session of the Legislature of 
Nebraska, in 1893. Gov. Crounse called 
him to be acting governor from June 16 
to June 21, 1893, and again from July 25 
to July 28th of the same year, the gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor being out 
of the State. In 1894 he was appointed a 
delegate to the Cotton States and Indus- 
trial Exp sition, to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1895. He was presented with a 
gold-headed cane by the Nebraska Press 
Association in 1882, and again in 1886, 
with a gold medal. Upon his departure 
to Ogden, Utah, in 1890, Gov. Thayer and 
members of his staff presented him with a 
gold badge ‘‘as a token of their love and 
respect.” 

E. M. Correll saw much of the western 
country, and did more for Thayer County 
than any other man. He was a close 
observer, a man of culture and literary 
ability, an excellent writer of poetry as 
well as prose. He was a pleasant public 
speaker, earnest, ardent and eloquent. 
Scarcely yet in the prime of life, he won 
by merit an enviable state and national 
reputation. 

Of his editorial work it is not necessary 
to speak. The Hebron Journal stands as 
his life work. His favorite lines through 
life were prophetic of his closing hours. 


**So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

‘hou go not like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


~~ 
or 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








NEw YorK, OCT. 1, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


Oa taking up the paper this morning, 
the following item appeared in a con- 
spicuous place: 

Tampered With at Albany? 

The Constitution of New York, under 
the title ‘‘() ualifications of a Voter.” says: 

Every male ci izen over the age of 21 years 
who shall have been a citizen ninety days next 
prior to election * * ® shall be entitled to 
vote. 

The woman suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution which was passed by the last 
Legislature, and which must be passed 
again and then adopted by popular vote 
to become of effect, says under this same 
title: 

Every citizen over the age of 21 who shall 
have been a resident ninety days next prior to 
election * ® * gball be entitled to a vote. 


If this should be adopted, the ninety- 
day-citizenship requirement would be 
abrogated, and a person would be entitled 
to vote the day after getting his or her 
papers, as the law was before the Con- 
stitution went into effect. The Evening 
News last night, calling attention to the 
fact, asserted that the word ‘‘resident” in 
the woman suffrage amendment had been 
substituted secretiy for the word “citizen” 
in a legislative committee, or at the 
Clerk’s desk, or in one of the departments 
at Albany. 

If this be so, it is a shameful exhibition 
of the malignity of the enemies of our 
cause. Last winter, after Mrs. Almy’s 
arduous labors at the Legislature seemed 
to be over, she discovered a technical 
error in the wording of this amendment, 
and was obliged to remain in Albany ten 
weeks longer and again pass it through 
both houses. All this was done very 
quietly, as it was not desirable to call at- 
tention to the matter at that time. 

How this technica! error originated was 
& mystery, and if another or similar 
change has been made, it would seem to 
indicate that, while the honorable men of | 
both parties are our friends, there may 
be among our enemies persons less 
scrupulous who will descend to any depth | 
to prevent our success. The matter will 
be at once investigated, and it may be 
that it will be found of less importance 
than at first appears. 

The Democratic State Convention, like | 
the Republican, made no mention of the 
pending suffrage amendment in its plat- 
form. The discussions, during the ses- 
sions at Syracuse last week, were largely 
on the excise question. Home rule and 


and again in | 
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local option were recommended, and Gen. 

Horatio C. King, of Kings, was nominated 
| for Secretary of State. 

The suffrage cause in this city will sus- 
tain a severe loss in the absence of Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, who will shortly 
sail for Europe, to be gone a year. 

Yvuur correspondent, after two years’ 
residence in a pleasant and sunny apart- 
ment, is about to move to somewhat 
larger quarters at 210 West 59th Street. 
All friends are requested to note this 
| change of address. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th St., New York City. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


cities, Oct. 16. ; 

Women voters whose names were on 
the list last year ought to find their names 
on this year’s list. All the same, examine 
this year’s list to make sure. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles spoke on the (so: 
called) Referendum in Marlboro, Oct. 2d. 
and will speak on the same subject in 
Leicester, Oct. 11th. 

Even despotic governments usually 
recognize and respect the right of peace- 
able petition for the redress of grievances. 
But in Constantinople, last Wednesday 
the Armenians were shot down, im- 
prisoned, and murdered afterwards in 
cold blood for attempting to offer a peti. 
tion to the grand vizier. 

During the last three days of the County 
Fair, at Plymouth, Mich., the W. C. T. U. 
issued an eight page newspaper called 
The Fair Messenger. It was published 
by the Plymouth Mail, and was a success. 


The memorial service in Chicago on the 
anniversary of the Sassoun massacre was 
beautiful in its simple earnestness and 
solemnity. It was held late in the after- 
noon in the little church of St. John the 
Evangelist. As the light grew subdued 
the words of Rey. Mr. Cummings took a 
more tender tone. ‘Let us think, each 
one silently for himself, of our brothers 
who have laid down their life for Christ, 
aad what it is to die for Him.” 


Mr. Wetherell, in his paper The Woburn 
Journal, heartily endorses municipal 
woman suffrage, and says: 

This expression of opinion as asked for 
by the State Legislature should be a full 
one. Every man should vote upon it. 
Every woman should vote upon it. If 
you are not registered, find out when and 
where you can be, and then see to it that 
your name is on the list and, having done 
so much, supplement your work by going 
to the polls in November, rain or shine, 
and expressing your opinion. If you are 
in favor of the extension of suffrage make 
the aflirmative majority one larger by 
your vote. The matter is worthy of your 
earnest cc dperation. 

There was a discussion recently in the 
Scranton, (Pa.) Truth regarding the in 
ventor of the cotton gin. The Truth 
quotes the testimony of Professor J. 
Colton Bynes, of Georgia, given some- 
time since in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, a8 
conclusive that the honor of the invention 
justly belongs to Mrs. Catherine Green. 
it was Eli Whitney who invented the first 
model of the cotton gin, while a tutor in| 
Mrs. Green’s family. But it would not 
work until Mrs. Green invented an ad- 
ditional appliance. It was she who made 
it a practical success. 

A series of historical studies of women 
is announced by the Scribners. Each 
volume will deal with a woman of Colo- 
nial or Revolutionary times, and each is 





| intended to be not only a picture of its 
| heroine, but also a characteristic repre- 


sentation of the life and manners of the 
period. The subject of the tirst yolumeis 
Margaret Winthrop. Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle has contributed this book to the 
series. Martha Washington’s story is to 
be told by Miss Anne Wharton, of Phila- 


| delphia; Mrs. Maud W. Goodwin is pre- 


paring a volume on Mrs. Madison; and 
that on Mercy Otis Warren is in the 
hands of Miss Alice Brown, author of the 
delightful tales of New England life in- 


| cluded in ‘*Meadow Grass.” 


The Reception Committee for the com- 
plimentary reception to Mrs. Henrotin 
has completed its plans for October seven- 
teenth. All federated clubs have been 
notified, through their presidents to apply 
for tickets and send checks for same to 
Mrs. Adelaide N. Blodgett, Newton, 
Mass. The responses have been liberal 


Registration closes in Massachusetts | 


from several of the clubs. The Music 
| Section of Cantabrigia will furnish music 
for the occasion. Luncheon will beserved 
promptly at 2P.M. Mrs, Henrotin will 
address the ladies after the luncheon. As 
this affair is given by the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, mem- 
bers of such clubs only are entitled to tick- 
ets. Seats will be assigned in order of appli- 
cation. The number has been limited to 
two hundred, the full seating capacity of 
the hall at the Vendome. Members of 
Federated Clubs will make application to 
the treasurer at once. 


A woman writes over her own name to 
the New York World, that women cannot 
walk along Broadway as early in the 
evening as six or seven o’clock without 
being subjected to insult. She says: 

There is certainly nothing about a plain 
woman with spectacles on, and dressed in 
shabby black, to attract any one—unless 
she is either drunk or crazy, both of 
which conditions I refute—that she should 
be insulted by idle loafers, yet on three 
distinct occasions men have leered into 
my face, and once even addressed me in 
most revolting language. Fancy stopping 
before a window to gsz2 fascinatedly on 
a precious gem, and suidenly having two 
drunken fellows stagger np beside you 
and one boldly request the pleasure of 
introducing you to the other. And 
this actually happened to mea few nights 
ago, and there is no redress but to turn 
and rush away as quickly as possible, or 
remain in one’s room. For if one cannot 
walk with safetv on Broadway, where 
can one walk in New York City. 


The editor of the World says in re- 
sponse, “It is the shame of the city that 
the police do absolutely nothing to render 
the streets safe for decent women to walk 
in after nightfall. The condition of things 
suggested by this correspondent is notori- 
ous, and she really understates it.” 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


Castle Square Theatre 


Telephohe 997 Tremont. 
© 8 6.e « Lessee and Manager. 
Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 








421 Tremont St. 
EDWARD E RUSE 
Evenings at 8. 


Commencing Monday, Oct. 7. 


A BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 50g. , ase": 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH... 





STREET 
THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager. 





MONDAY, OCT. 7 


Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre 
Stock Company, 


IN THEIR STRONGEST PLAY, 


—THE— 


 MASQUERADERS. 


Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





Evenings at 8. 





‘Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas, F, ATKINSON Manager. 


. 22S es «oe 3 ’ 








Commencing Monday, Oct. 7 


SUTTON VANE’S NEW PLAY, 


“IN SIGHT OF ST. PAUL'S.” 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Among the advantages of the Primary De- 
partment for boys and girls at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


may be noted the following: 

Even temperature; ventilation without opening 
| windows. 

Field work in natural science, in suitable 
weather, in connection with regular lessons 
thronghout the year. 

Recess in large gymnasiam under teacher’s 
supervision. 


(No, 593 Boylston Street Gopley Square.) 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A DEFEATED DKESS REFORMER. 


Written in 1882. 
BY CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 





PAKT I. 
I made a tilt ’gainst Fashion's rule 
And Fashion came off best, 
So I’m oblig d t» own defeat 
And sit me down to rest. 


My challenge rarg out cheerily, 
(1 luile knew ber strength.) 

It said, * Dame Fashion, | wi! not 
Wear d esses of your length.” 


So, putting on a knee-short dress 
With trousers snug and warm 

Which tuched down into gaiters high, 
1 fearless faced the storm. 


My dress way tidy, trim and light 
As any dress could be; 

It left my th »ughts, my bands and feet, 
My limbs and lungs ail free. 


And when [ fain would go up stairs 
1 went with graceful ease, 

And dd not have to hump myself 
Like Fashion's devotees. 


Life seemed al! p'easant, glad and gay 
As iu my knee-short gown 

In mud aud dust, in wind and rain, 
I waiked about the town. 


1 hoped to show all womankind 
A better, freer way 

Than draggiug ruund long petticoats 
(Like ball and chain) each day. 


PART Il. 
Queen Fashion did not deign to fight; 
She only luugted to see 
That any one should dare to dream 
Lhat women could be free. 


But when | took my daily walk 
A member of her cian 

Stared long at me; then said, ‘Great Scott! 
There gues a female man.”’ 


(Of course ‘twas scientific truth, 
But any one could see 

He meant it in a way that was 
Uncomplimentary. ) 


An d women dia not seem to want 
Lhe better, freer way; 

They listened when | spoke, but still 
Acknowleuged custoum’s sway. 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again,” 
I said, and beiu my place; 
“The eternal years of God are hers” 

Taois gave me heart of grace. 


I thought my martyr spirit strong, 
if scornful words were hurled, 
To smile in spite of fasnion’s sneer 
**And face « frowning world.’ 


But when my friends at Fashion’s bid, 
Still ber insigna wore, 

Year after year, my spirit fell, 
At last, to rise Do mure. 


‘And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear guard camps to-morrow’ ’— 
With words like these sull oiten said 
1 strove to Cueer wy surrow. 


Weary and lone I kept my way 
Till courage fa lea anu strength; 

I then crawied back and put me on 
A dress uf Fasoioa’s length. 


But yet, alth ugh apparenily 
A loyal subject, I 

Am still a revei in my heart 
And pshali be till 1 die. 


But J no more shall undertake 
Great Fashion to cuntest, 

I trieu my strength against her rule 
And Fasbiun come off best; 

So sad and worn, | own defeat 
And sit me down to rest. 


——~+ Or 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 
THE VALLEY OF HUMILATION. 

Priscilia’s face was ghastly, but she 
held her head high, and walked with firm 
steps to Malden’s door. He answered 
ber knock himself, and she went into the 
studio, not speaking. It was their first 
meeting after the night's madness. Mal- 
den’s chek: were hollow. There wa3 
no love in his eyes. 

They looked at each other in silence. 
Her lips trembled, the pride passed from 
her face. She put out her band and caught 
at a chair to tteady herself. 

He drew another forward. “Sit down.” 
he said; tut his voice was stiff and re- 
served. There was an aloofness even in 
his glance. 

“IT have come to tell you,” she said in 
a low voice, ‘‘to tell you—” 

“Yes?” 

“That | was wrong—last night.” 

There was a sudden loosening of the 
muscles round his mouth. It wasas if a 
cord had suapp:d. freeing them. 

‘The fauit was mine,” he siid, coldly. 
‘“T measured my trust in you by my love 
for you.”’ 

**You are angry with me.” 
ber breath. 

‘Why didn’t you come—after promis- 
ing?” 

“~ forgot,” she whispered. 
promised Dunstane first.” 

**You burt me cruelly, Priscilla. No 
man likes to be fooled.” 


She caught 


“T bad 


She looked up fearlessly. Her voice 
rang. ‘‘And don’t you thiok we should 
both bave been fooled if [ had gone?”’ 

‘That depends ”’ he said, stiffly. ‘You 
would not have given up much happi- 
ness.” 

‘*Would there have been any happiness 
to find?” she asked. ‘“‘imigine our life 
afterwards—two people who had nothing 
high or beautiful in their love, only the 
lowest, and the shame and the despair. 
Don’t you think it would be worse than 
anything I[ suffer now? Shouldn't we 
loathe each other? and the sin and the 
passion? The only bond between us, 
shame !”’ 

He walked up and down the room be 
fore he answered, clearing his throat. ‘I 
had thought of all that yesterday. I was 
willing to risk it. 1 should have found 
compensation in love.” 

‘It is not love,” she whispered, ‘‘it is 
not love that is blind and selfish.” 

“It is easy for you to talk,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘*You don’t know what love is. 
If you had loved me, you would not have 
come now to talk platitudes.” 

Her eyes blazed up at the rough tones. 
She looked steadily at him. ‘‘Last night,” 
she said, slowly, ‘‘I said what was not 
true. I dolove you. I have never loved 
any one but you.” 

He sprang to his feet, an eager ques- 
tion in his eyes, but his face fell before 
her blank irresponsiveness. 

‘*Why do you tell me this?’ he asked, 
fiercely. ‘*To mock me?” 

**Because [ want you to help me against 
myself.” 

He laughed very bitterly. ‘‘We have 
gone too far to go back. It is impossible 
to forget.” 

“I want you to help me to make my 
life better,’ she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 
‘You are a woman; you don’t under- 
stand a man’s nature. Do you suppose 
we can go on living as though we were 
nothing to each other ?” 

‘*We have done it all these months.” 

‘Do you suppose we could keep up the 
farce? Your husband?” 

‘**‘Dunstane knows. I have told him,” 
she interrupted. 

Malden stared at her, and for the first 
time noticed the havoc made by the night 
in her appearance. A feeling of great 
pity for her swept over him. He could 
imagine how a man like Dunstane would 
receive her confession; how his weak- 
ness, his very lack of manhood would 
make him jealous of any tampering with 
his rights, his property. It was that type 
of man that made the most brutal and 
exacting plaintiff in divorce cases. And 
Priscilla had had to bear the coarse abuse 
such men heap upon erring wives! 

**You have told him?” he said, pitifally. 

“Yes. I wanted to begin sgain, and I 
was obliged to teli Dunstane.” 

‘-And what did he say ?” 

“He sent me to ask you to come and 
hang some pictures for him.” She 
laughed. 

Malden stared at her. 
ous?” 

* Yes.” said Priscilla, flushing hotly. 

‘*And you are going to stay with a weak 
foo) like that!’ 

‘“*Yes. ican try to win back the months 
I have wasted.” 

‘‘What do you mean? You can’t want 
to win back his love?” 

**No, but I can atone for my failure.” 

Malden looked at her, and pity mas- 
tered his anger He understood the life 
she had been living. Every moment of 
it was carved upon her. It was not Dol- 
lie’s death ouly that had cut those lines in 
her young face. He put out his hand to 
her. passion giving way to pity. 

‘Priscilla, right is not always best. If 
I leave you here, you will die.” 

She shook her head sadly. The tears 
bad started to her eyes. ‘Right may not 
be happiest, but it is best. I have wasted 
these months, and been selfish. I see 
where I failed, and [ am not going to add 
a bigger fiilure to my life.” 

Malden walked to the window, and 
stood looking out in silence. Then he 
turned to her, his face hard set. ‘You 


‘Are you seri- 


followed her heart, and it had led her to 
Mrs. Markham’s help. Oace more the 
little child had saved her. 

She uuderstood the perils of inaction. 
“The Grace of Our L ord Jesus Christ and 
the Love of God” led her softly where 
love called to her for pity and healing. 
There were others around her more 
wretched than herself, and when her 
heart cried out in its loneliness, she went 
away from the house into the slums, and 
looked on the starving children, and on 
the misery of the people, and listened to 
the moan of the human sea, and came back 
strong to endure. 

The scene between Dunstine and her- 
self had ended by her claiming her free- 
dom. Three rooms might be large enough 
for joy ; sorrow needed more space. Pris- 
cilla had to go into the highways to find 
room for her aching heart, and the tide of 
the misery she saw bore her over the 
sharp rocks of her desolation and remorse. 

Down in the slums, with the awful roar 
of the sea in her ears, her thoughts went 
back to the ‘Book of the Great City.” 
Malden had said she should write it with 
him. She told herself now she would 
write it without him. She would write it 
in atonement of her fail. She would 
gather some good from the past. She 
would retrieve the wasted years. In love 
lay salvation and deliverance from the 
self that had betrayed her. Once more 
her heart opened to the poor people 
around her. It did not matter that the 
gifts she could give were only pity and 
gentleness and sympathy. She was a 
woman who had failed, sinned in thought 
if not in fact; she had loved, and she had 
tasted death. And the things which made 
the life of the Buildings, failure, and sin, 
and hopelessness, and death, she could 
touch. Her bands were tender because 
they had been torn. 

How could she spare the time from this 
work to write ‘*‘The Book of the Great 
City?” She had already too much writing 
to do. She still trod the wheel, beating 
out the stories by which they lived. It 
was hard enough to make thirty shillings 
a week, writing constantly ; she could not 
afford to break into this necessary work. 

But the night was hers; the pights she 
had given up to her love for Dollie. She 
could give them up now to her love for 
the people. She would write the book 
that should make their cry heard in the 
homes of the rich. It was summer time 
and the light came soon. She might snatch 
three hours before the work of the day. 

After that, Priscilla began to write at 
three o'clock. And as the weeks went on, 
Miss Cardrew and Gertrude became anx 
ious about her. She was thinner than 
ever, with weary eyes that had looked 
their last on youth. 

Duostane explained her appearance to 
his own satisfaction; smiling cheerfully 
as he listened to the experiences of Mrs. 
Gibson on women who had wasted, and 
to stories of Mrs. Markham’s sister who 
had a strong resemblance to Priscilla, and 
had died, when she was forty, of a broken 
heart. If Priscilla died of a broken heart 
—which was all fudge—he would not be 
to blame. What husband would have 
looked so lightly on her fault as he had 
done. He had scarcely spoken to her at 
the time, and the subject had not been 
mentioned again. He felt that he had 
acted magnanimously, and Priscilla ought 
to be grateful to him. It certainly looked 
as if she felt some gratitude; she had been 
subdued in her manner lately, and these 
gossiping women spoke of consumption. 

It was true that she was subdued and 
gentle. Her lapse had taught her mercy 
and pity. Shecould not judge Dunstane 
harshly any more. [f he did not live up to 
his New Religion, did she live any nearer 
to her ideal? If he lay battening on his 
selfishness, had there not been greater 
selfishness in her own conduct? I[f he 
deceived himself into a sham invalidism, 
did she not deceive her friends by a pre- 
tence of faithfulness to him? She lashed 
herself with the whip she had prepared 
for him, and grew pitifal and tolerant 
towards his weakness. 

Tobias and the Angels and the Madonna 
were still in the background, waiting for 





wish me to leave you?” he asked, coldly. 
She lifted her white face, but he could | 
not meet the misery of her eyes. ‘*Yes, 
I wish youto go to Normandy. just the | 
same as you had intended. And when you | 
can help me to be true to myself. and—and 
to Duvstane, you will come back ”’ 
“if you loved me, you could not im- | 
sgine such a thiog,” he said sharply. | 
‘It is because I love you that I can say | 





it,’ she answered. | 


Before he could speak agsin, she had 
left him. 


| 


, 


is left me’ 
Fur wecks the words hummed in Pris- 


the wail of her broken spirit. 
Malden had gone away. 
of the night was over for both. 
had lifted up her life again, to carry is in 
humility and penitence until death shou'd 


The madness 





take it from her weary arms. She had | now. The memory of the child would | science department of the California | 


| 
ee see, | over the mantelpiece. He was tired of 

‘*My salvation lies in work ; that at least | that blank wall. 

|in the bedroom? But, there! She 

cilla’s ears, dulling the cry of her heart, | 


| was very grey when she put up the pict- 


Priscilla | 


Malden to come in and hang them up. 
But the end of August came, and Malden 
was still in Normandy. And qne day a 
box arrived at Regent’s Bugldings ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Momerie. It contained 
‘*A Nine’eenth Century Madonna.” 

Priscilla carried it away to the bedroom 
to hang over it unseen. Malden had given 
her back Dollie. She c .uld look at her 
litrle baby again. 

Dunstane glanced at the picture with 
eager eyes. He would not let her take it 
away. It must be where he could see it, 


Why should she have it 
had 
never loved the child as he had. 
Priscilla made no answer. Her face 
ure. Her (ingers trembled; but to-day 
the dizziness was in her heart. 
The painting loosened Dunstane’s tongue. 
He would be able to get on with his work 





ISt'b, 


inspire him. He talked eloquently of the 
little child, the great power of life, the 
strongest influence in the world. It was 
a mistake to have given the child no place 
in his New Religion. The infant had been 
the keystone of all religions, from the 
Ezyptian Mythology. Yes, it was a mis- 
take, but he could still make it right. He 
would re-arrange his notes, developing 
the idea. It was worth doing. The place 
of the child on the altars of earth. 

Priscilla sat, grey and silent, while he 
talked. But when Miss Cardrew came in, 
and he began again, she slipped away, 
the ashes on her face, her eyes remem- 
bering. 


(To be continued. 

—————— ~Oe—— 

PIONEER SCIENTIFIC WORK BY A 
WOMAN, 


A prominent educator has said: ‘‘We 
have yet to learn whether women can do 





pioneer original work in the same propor- | 


tion as men, and that is a small propor- 
tion in the case of men.” 

On June 20 Caroline Willard Baldwin, 
a girl of twenty five years, rec-ived the 
degree of doctor of science from Cornell 
University. As is well known, this is a 
distinction bestowed only for original 
work. 

Miss Baldwin is not only the first 
woman at Cornell University to receive 
that honor, but, so far as I know, is 
the only woman who has received the 
degree of doctor of science from any 
American institution. Her election to 
the home society of Sigma Xi, which is to 
the science world what the Phi Beta 
Kappa is to the literary, is a signal 
recognition of her ability and of woman’s 
capacity to cope with branches of applied 
mathematics. Less than twenty of its 
four hundred members are women, and 
its number is maialy composed of leaders 
in scientific investig ition. 

Dr. Baldwin is a niece of J. W. Willard, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and is of New Eng- 
land parentage, a native of San Franci-co, 
a resident of Santa Cruz, and a graduate 
of the California State University, where 
she was the first woman to receive the 
degree of bachelor of science in the Col- 
lege of Mechanics. 

This student in advanced physics—the 
only woman in the classes where she has 
studied—was popular, not simply with 
the co-eds who e: joyed her unassuming 
and beautiful personality, but with the 
professors who appreciated the quality of 
her work. This work, executed with 
mental and manual deftness and ease, did 
not at all suffer from her participation in 
the glees and festivities with which 
university life in Calfornia blooms and 
bourgeons. Her course was a difficult 
one, ard taken in fields chosen and 
persevered in by few women, yet at its 
close she ranked third in a class of over 
sixty, the difference in standing being a 
fraction in the thousandths. 

In 1893 Miss Baldwin went east to 
select a college where she could study for 
the degree of doctor of science; for she 
had decided that nothing less would 
satisfy her. She visited Chicigo Uni- 
versity, Yale. Harvard Annex, and Cor- 
nell. She says: 

‘*Chicago’s laboratories were not com- 
pleted. Yale was not up in graduate 
phy-ics; besides [ did not receive much 
encouragement there, and was given to 
understand that they preferred older 
women. Harvard Annex had no use for 
a girl with a degree from a college of 
mechinics.’’* 

At Cornell, too, Miss Baldwin was the 
only woman doing the work she had 
selected, her classmates being those pre- 
paring for a professor’s chair, or pro- 
fessors of the university doiig special 
work in science. Her social life was 
made pleasant, ‘‘with plenty of parties to 
punctuate the delving into space with 
six dimensions.” She shrank from at- 
tending the commencement, 
faculty required the young doctor of 
science to be present, so this daughter of 
the Golden West sent to Berkeley for her 
mortar board ard gown, and wore them 
when she received her degree. 


Dr. Baldwin's thesis, ‘‘A Photographic | 


Study of Are Spectra,’ is published this 
fall in the Physical Review. It is a 
marvellous compilation of figures, the 
result of original and patient investiga- 
tion, for which she took over three hun 
dred photographs of the spectra of the 


electric are, and follows work already | 


published in Professor Nich»ls’ Laboratory 
Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity. 

The accuracy and independence of Dr 
Baldwix’s thought are illustrated by her 
detection of a fundamental fault in the 
text.of a staniard work on mathematics 


applied to physic:, and by the acceptance | 


of her corrections by the author. Ayain, 
it is said: ‘Scars that shine in the class 
room lose their luster if called on to 
illuminate the wa; s along which humanity 
plods and delves. A university education 
leaves & woman unpractical ani does not 
fit her to earn bread and butter.”’ Dr. 
Baldwin’s present work, taken immedi 


ately upon ber return home, refutes these | 


statements. She is at the head of the 


but the | 





sins 
| School of Mechanical Arts (founded by 
James Lick) and superintends laboratory 
}and shop work. The latter comprises 
nearly all mechanical industries. She 
is a clever machinist and has proved 
her ability by putting in condition deli- 
cate apparatus whose adjustment bafiled 
the professors, thus showing that women, 
no less than men, can apply genius 
instead of dreaming it away, once they 
will to take direct paths. 

Dr. Baldwin’s nature has been well- 
rounded by the study and practice of 
house keeping, elocution and music, and 
her literary taste and triumphs are nearly 
parallel with those she has gained in 
science. Her mother is a woman of un- 
— intellectual keenness and culture, 
and both parents justly rejoice in the suc- 
cess of their only child. B. 
Or 


SHALL WHEELWOMEN BE HANDI- 
CaPPLD? 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have received from Miss Willard a 
copy of the following resolution passed 
by the World’s W. C. T. U convened in 
London last June. I send it for publica- 
tion in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 

Resolved, That the prevailing style of fash- 
ionable d ess is one of the heaviest handicaps 
that hold women back from the highest and 
most helpful d velopment of character and 
work, and that we rej ce in the rapid g:owth of 
whulesome outdvor exercise, and amusement for 
those who are, or are to be the mothers of tne 
race. 

It is interesting to watch ‘‘freedom’s 
battle” on the field of the bicycle. Some- 
times it seems as though the ‘*bloomers” 
of to day are to be hooted out of sight, 
like the bloomers of old, which were so 
different in general appearance. I wish 
the wheelwomen would unite, and that 
all freedom-loving women would sustain 
them in claiming their equal rights with 
wheelmen to ‘‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” (literally so) on the 
wheel. I do not ride, and live too secluded 
to see much that is ging on. 

A dear young friend who has been an 
invalid for years has found the wheel her 
best medicine for some months past. Oae 
day, when riding rapidly with her bus- 
band, her skirt, though rather short and 
narrow, caught in the wheel, and she 
would have been thrown but for her hus- 
band’s prompt assistarce. He was then 
even more earnest than she was that she 
should abandon the skirt for bicycling. 
She found the wheeling much easier with- 
out the skirt; but now the boys of Min- 
neapolis have begun their persecution, and 
Minneapolis has a judge so unjust as to 
encourage them in it. A case came before 
him, the other day, ofa street fight caused 
by a boy’s hooting at a wheelwoman in 
divided costume. Her husband was with 
her, and left his wheel to thrash the boy, 
whereupon the boy’s father and another 
man pounded the boy’s assailant, and a 
policeman marched all three before the 
judge. He fined the last fighters each one 
dollar, but said something (J forget the 
exact words), about the boy’s having 
provocation when a woman ‘so far for- 
gets her womanhood” as to appear in such 
a dress! 

Oh, this precious womanhood! If men 
would only give it a chance to develop 
naturally! I don’t know a lower idea of 
womanhood than that which locates it 
around her heels. 

My friend before mentioned says she 
can stand the little boys’ remarks when 
she rides alone, but when her Lusband is 
with her it makes him so indignant and £0 
pained on her account that she has made 
herself a short skirt, a little over the 
knees, to wear over her full trousers. 
But this annoys her very ‘much by its 
tendency to get out of plice, and the in- 
crease of friction. When wheeling in the 
country, she le.ves it off. 
| Since writing the above, I have received 
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Nervous 
Troubles 
Originate in 


Impure Blood 


Therefore the True 
Method of Cure 
Is to Take 


-HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which cures Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
other Diseases, because it 


-Purifies 
The Blood 


Be sure to get Hood's and only Hood’s 





, — 
| Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic 
gentle and effective. Try a box. 25c. 
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a letter from this friend who was for 
fifteen years supposed to be an invalid for 
life. She says: 

I took a twenty-mile ride with four 
others last Saturday forenoon. We started 
at 630 A. M. ard went to the next town 
for breakfast. It did me ozly good. 

What wonders the bicycle is doing! 
Good women all, stand up bravely now in 
defence of equal physical freedom for 
women! Must the ‘tweaker sex,” 80- 
called, expend twice as much strength in 
wheeling as men do, and ride in greater 
danger of accidents, because custom has 
dictated petticoats for women ? 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 


~ee- 


REMONSTRANTS AT A PICNIC, 


Manager—Now, you boys can go in 


swimming, and the girls, as usual, may . 


stroll in the woods and gather flowers. 

Several little girls, earnestly—Please, Mr. 
Manager, can’t we go in swimming, t 0? 
We have our bathing suits all ready. 

Manager, bewildered—W hy—why— why 
you never did go in swimming. 

Chorus of little boys, vociferously—The 
very idea of girls going in swimming! 
Who ever heard of such a thing! It’s 
perfectly outrageous! 

Little girls, holding their ground mod- 
estly, but courageously — We know it 
hasn’t been the custom for us to go in 
swimming, but why shouldn’t we? You 
say it is a pleasant and healthful exercise ; 
that it strengthens the muscles and in-| 
vigorates the system. We need these 
advantages as much as the boye do. Is) 
there any good reason for our not having | 
them ? | 

| 


Some boys, thougbtfully—Why, no, there 
isn’t; the girls have good sense on their | 
side. 
Other boys, triumphantly — You girls | 
don’t know how to ewim! 

Girls—Neither did you until you went 
into the water. We are probably capable 
of Jearning how, if we get a chance. 

The other boys, indignantly, and coming 
at last to the true reason—Mr. Manager, 
we can't bave any fun at all if these girls 
are allowed to go into the water. We'll 
have to be on our good behavior al the 
time, and can’t skirmish round as we 
usually do. 

Several boys, decidedly—Mr. Manager, 
if having the girls with us will make us 
behave ourselves, the sooner we have 
them the better. There is always an 
amount of rowdyishness and horse-play on 
these picnics that is disgusting to the 
respectable boys in the crowd, andif there 
were no other reason for admitting the 
girls, the prospect of better behavior 
would be enough. 

Some few boys, derisively—Ba-a-h, you 
dudes! We’ll behave as we please, girls 
or no girls. 

The majority of the boys, very decidedly 
—You’ll behave respectably when the 
girls are around, or you'll stand a good 
chance of getting your heads so far under 
water that they’ll never come up again. 

[The manager, on thinking the matter 
over, is about to grant the desired per- 
mission, when a small company of little 
girls are discovered standing aside from 
the rest, weeping, wringing their hands, 
and evidently in great distress. } 

Manager, surprised—What on earth is 
the matter? 

[The little girls writhe in agony, but 
seem unable to speak. At last, beckoning 
to a very good little boy, they whisper to 
him, and he speaks for them, they prompt- | 





ing him.] 

Good little boy—Mr. Manager, they say 
it is only some very bad little girls who | 
want to goin swimming. It would really 
be very disgraceful to do so, especially as 
the boys don’t want them, ard they hope 
you won’t give any such permission. 

First little girls, in surprise—How long | 
have we been bad? You’ve played with 
us all your lives, and never found it out 
before! And what have we done that is 
bad? | 

Timid little girls, whispering—Sh-h-h. 
You speak right out loud to the manager. 
Why don’t you get some nice little boy to 
speak for you? | 

First little girls, bewildered — Why | 
shouldn’t we use our own tongues! 
You’ve known the manager all your lives, 
as well as we; he has managed these pic- 
nies ever since we were born, and you've 
all talked to him more times than you can | 
count. 

Timid little girls—Ye-e-s. But this is so 
public, and the boys all hear you. Besides, | 
it is so dreadfully unfeminine to want to | 
go in swimming with the boys. 

First little girl, still more bewildered— 
Why, these boys are our own brothers and 
friends. We come to the picnics with 
them—we play with them all the time— , 
you never object to their walking with 
you, or picking flowers with you, or asso- 
ciating with you in any games—why 
shouldn’t we go in swimming and behave 
equally well? As for speaking out loud, | 
we haven’t anything to say that we object | 
to their hearing. | 

[While this is going on, the boys have | 


| **culchaw.” 





and at last the manager resolves to have 


! ~ : ne 
; also been discussing the pros and cons, | the world to avoid the blessings of matern- 


ity. To the professional woman, marriage 


| them vote upon the question of allowing | means something more than the mere acqui- 


the girls to share thir privileges. But sition ofan establishment. It means often 


at this, the timid little girls manifest such 
extreme anguish that the manager turns 
to them rather impatiently } 
Manoger—My dear girls, [ haven’t the 
slightest intention of saying that you 
must all go swimming whether you will 
orno. All 1 propose to do is to say that 
those who want to go may doso. If you 
want to, you can turn your backs and 


a certain amount of sacrifice of her own 
immediate interests and independence. 


| On the other hand, it means mating and 


the foundation of a home and family. If 
this is not sufficient recompense for re- 
linquishing professional duties, or if the 


| duties of professional and domestic life 


go off into the woods where you won’t 


see it. 

[The little girls remain inconsolable, 
and fioally manage to sob out a request 
to their spokesman]. 

Spokesman—They say: ‘Please don’t 
give us any permission. Do please, 
please, forbid us.” 

Manager—See here, does it not strike 
you that you are very selfish and unreason- 
able little girls? If your sisters, who by 
all accounts seem to be quite as good as 
you are, want to go into the water, anda 
majority of the boys advocate letting them 
use the swimmirg pool, why on earth 
shouldn’t I agree? What difference will 
it make to you, as long as you are not 
obliged to have anything to do with it? 

Timid little girls, bysterical'y, but al- 
ways carefully through their spokesman 
—Oh, because—because—we don’t think 
they ought to want anything of the sort, 


|} and besides [getting down to the real 


reason with a fresh burst of sobs], if 
nothing dreadful happens to them, per- 
haps—some time—eventually—some of us 
might be persuaded to go swimming too, 
and that would be a-a-w-w-ful! 

{lo connection with the above account 
may be read the following paragraph 
from a late paper :} 


An association of women has been 
formed in New York City; the object is 
to organize opposition to the extension of 
the suffrage to women. It protests 
against the ‘‘Nixon Resolution,” a resolu- 
tion passed by the last New York Legis- 
lature for the purpose of submitting to 
the people an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for woman suffrage. It is 
the obdject of this Association to hive 
branches. in all cities and towns throught 
out the State, of women who are opposed 
to this increase of their cares and respon- 
sibilities. ... We only need to add to 
this paragraph our profound conviction 
that unless the women of New York State 
desire to assume political responsibilities, 
it will be necessary for them to unite in 
some such movement. The men of the 
State will not refuse to give suffrage to 
the women of the State if they believe a 
majority of the women desire it, or if 
they even believe that a large minority 
earnestly desire it and the majority are 
indifterent.— Feliz Abbott in Eleanor Kirk's 
Idea. 

—_——_—~e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT OPPOSED TO 
MOTHERHOOD. 


CANTON, O., SEPT. 13, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

The following is an extract from a 
paper entitled ‘*The Economics and Ethics 
of Reproduction and Prostitution,” read 
before a recent medical society. It is the 
repetition of a misstatement I have fre- 
guently heard, and which I believe is 
ignorantly accepted by many well-mean- 
ing men: 

The latest and most extraordinary de- 
velopment from the theory of the sinful- 
ness of sex is that which comes from 
every suffragist platform. It is affirmed 
that child-bearing, instead of a factor in 
woman’s development, is absolutely a 





| hindrance to her higher education, a clog 


upon her freedom, and a mortal enemy of 
Ii fact, as a club woman 
tersely expressed it to a friend of mine a 
few months ago, ‘‘Only fools bear chil- 
dren.” 

Was there ever a greater libel upon the 
emancipated woman? upon the intelligence 
and morality of every right-thinking 


| woman of today? Is there any word 


which suffragists reverence as they do that 
of mother? 

I have been in the practice of medicine 
over ten years, and have s» often met the 
repulsive request for means to destroy 
the result of conception that it has be 
come almost an every-day affair, thoug’ 
it has not ceased to shock me. But from 


| what class of women do such requests 


come? 

1. From poor girls who have ‘loved 
not wisely, but too well.” 

2. From the ignorant married women of 
the poorer classes. 

3. Far oftener, from the dashing society 
women, whose chief end in life is to avoid 


| all cares and responsibilities, and whose 


whole moral sense is perverted. 

None of these three classes represent 
the women who are asking for the ballot. 

I have never heard any such blasphemy 
against nature proclaimed from a woman 
suffrage platform, and it is an insult to the 
mothers of that party to represent them 
as advocates of such a doctrine. 

The many happy mothers of large 


| 


! 
' 


families who are ready to vote contradict | 


this slander, and yet men who ought to 
know better keep on repeating and believ- 
ing it. 

Many professional women marry, and 
when they do they are the last ones in 











cannot be combined, then it becomes a 
personal problem for each one which she 
can better sacrifice. 

Unmarried women who practices medi- 
cine. or other callings do not consider 
the bearing and rearing of children a 
function belonging only to the weaker 


|and otherwise useless members of the 





sex. 
lives, they are not necessarily sexless 
creatures, but they have turned their sur- 
plus energy to other channels, and they 
strive to give a helping hand to the sisters 
who are perpetuating the race. 

The writer laments the ignorance of 
people in general concerning the sexual 
function. It is the socalled ‘‘emanci- 
pated’? woman who has studied this sub- 
ject most thoroughly, and who, suffering 
sometimes from the evils of its abuse, is 
anxious to havea voice in measures for 
its correction. 

When questions of as vital importance 
as the subject of the paper referr d to are 
seriously discussed, it seems little less 
than an outrage that such sentiments 
should be imputed to honest women. 

M. E. OSBORN. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LESSONS IN LOCAL EXPRESSION. Course 
1. Prineiples in Thinking in the Modu- 
lation or the Voice. By S. S. Curry, 
Ph. D. Boston: School of Expression 
1895. 

This is an excellent treatise on 1. The 
ideas and elemental relations uf expres- 
sion; 2. Its method or logical relations. 
3. Its modes of development. The word 
“expression” covers every possible revela- 
tion of a human being, and implies every 
means and mode of manifesting the con- 
ceptions or emotions. Every art is an art 
of expression, and so is every manifesta- 
tion in animals of their instinctive actions 
and conditions. One great merit and 
charm of this book is in the quality of its 
illustrative quotations. We have seldom 
seen any body of selections so uniformly 
fine and effective. The best passages of 
the best authors are given, so that the 
reader is charmed by a boquet of the 
choicest flowers of Engiish and American 
literature. H. B. B. 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamil- 
ton Aide. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This is one of the volumes of the Hud- 
son Library. issued monthly by these 
enterprising publishers. It is a pleasant 
story, and appears to advantage in the 
excellent paper, and clear, handsome type 
for which all their publications are noted. 
For $6 a year, twelve such volumes will 
come monthly. H. B. B. 


THE STRIKE OF A SEX. By George N. 
Miller. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1895. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Viewed literally this story, in its en- 
tirety and in its details, is extravagantly 
absurd and false to nature. Viewed as a 
protest against enforced maternity and 
the ancient claim of husbands to the p»s- 
session of the wife’s person without her 
concurrence or consent, it is forcible and 
effective. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
evil that grows out of the recognition of 
such a claim, and its iniquity is part of 
the general subjection, physical, moral, 
and spiritual in which undeveloped woman 
has been held by misdeveloped and des- 
potic man. The cure will be gradually 
accomplished not by the strike of a sex, 
but by the assertion of her own self- 
sovereignty by such a woman, and by the 
growing respect for her individuality in 
the minds and hearts of women and men. 

H. B. B. 


From JERUSALEM TO NICEA. The 
Church in the first Three Centuries. By 
Philip Staflord Moxom. Boston: R»b- 
erts Bros. 1895. Price, $1.50. 

This is a very interesting narrative of 


| the growth and progress of Christianity 





during the 300 years after the death of 
its founder. We do not know auywhere 
accessibie to the general reader, so con- 
densed and faithful a history of that re- 
markable period which changed the spirit 
of the world’s thought and feeling as no 
other period has ever done. The Rome 
ot Augustus Cesar and the Rome of Con- 
stantius seem a thousand years apart. | 
With the great Ecumenical Council of 
Nicea and the adoption of the Nicene 
Creed, the evangelical doctrine became 
the ruling spiritual force of the modern 
world. Every student of history should 


If it is a privilege left out of their | 
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| tioned, smaller country towns of Scotland 
|—a house which has been inhabited by 
| g:nerations of well-to-do burgesses, 
| whose happy history is, as sayeth the in- 
scription in a Galloway kirk yard, com- 
| plete in the record that ‘they keeped shop 
in Wigtown”—and that’sall. Gualt’s won- 
| derful skill in characterisation shows itself 
| in every Scottish person he touches. He 
| is a tired man’s author and to such as love 
him there is no better tonic and restora- 
tive. He shows us with vivid directness 
and reality what like were the quiet lives 
of leal folk, burghers, and ministers and 
country lairds, a hundred years ago.” 
Such endorsement by the author of ‘The 
Lilac Sun-bonn:t”’ will attract public at 
tention and interest to these charming 


volumes. H.B B. 

A Woman Wuo Dip Nor. By Victoria 
Crosse. Boston: Roberts’ Brothers. 
1895. Price, $1. 


This is a atory of a woman married to 
an unfaithful husband whom she has 
ceased to love, but who, while he has 
ruined her married life, has not treated 
her with the personal cruelty and abuse 
which, under English law, entitles her toa 
divorce. Travelling in a steamer from 
India to England she becomes attached to 
& mav who tries to make her repudiate 
her legal obligations for his sake. She 
refuses to do so and the two are repre- 
sented as living a life of unsatisfied long- 
ing and regret. ‘The manners of the 
women and men as described, are lacking 
in ordinary rfinement and delicacy. We 
can hardly believe that young ladies 
em%ke cigarettes in the society of their 
admirers, or that young gentlemen drink 
and smoke in their presence. It is in 
tended as an answer to Grant Allen’s very 
objectionable story of ‘*fhe Woman Who 
Dared,” but is unsatisfactory, but it is a 
bright and readable and well intentioned 
story. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 


WomMAn’s JOURNAL OPPICE, 
Boston, Mass 


- > 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B Blackwell. 
Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
-How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 
Freedom tr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 





study this most instructive volume. 
H. B. B. 


JOHN GALT’s NOVELS. Annals of the | 
Parish and The Aryshire Legatees. With | 
an introduction by S. R. Crockett. 2 
volumes. Boston: Robert Brothers. | 
1895. Price, $2.50. | 
Crockett says of John Galt: There are 

no books in our nativnal literature which 


convey so melodious and contiauous an 


impression of peace ‘The flavor of Galt’s 
best books is exactly that of a comfortable 
burgher house in one of the well condi- 


well. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah 
Presidentia!] Suffrage, 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also forsale: 
Woman Saffrage Cook-book . 40 cents 
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MEDIOAL REGISTE® 








BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privil: ges for Both Sexes, 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Deas 


517 Shawmut Avenue. . 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 189, 
Your years’ graded course. Lectures, Quisses, : 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. & 

are also admitted to Clinica In almoat all the Hosta 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean, 
321 Eaat 15th 8t.. New Yor® 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESTDENCE: 

226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 

ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


'N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, '95. A four years 
graded couree of Lectures, Quizses, Laborator+ and 
Clinical work offers superior a‘ vantages to students ° 




















who are also admitted to the clinics of the publie 
Hospitals. Address CLA MARSHALL, M.D, 
DEAN 1712 Locust St., Phila. : Lb, iD. 
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9 | Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
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= or send ten centsin stam 
3 3 ps 
5 or do and receive a sample 
58 spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
5S other You will pronounce it aa 
s thousands of other ladies 
Fancy have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 
Work ? Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 





Glasgo, Conn. ee 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


. —Oor— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Greorox A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50 cents. Publisbed 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 
15 Fast Sixteenth Street, New Vor? 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by hnuv. Anna B 
Suaw, Axice Stone BiackewFtt, and Lroy 
E.AntTHONY. Forsale at Woman's JouURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mass. Price, post 
paid. 59 cante 
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REMONSTRANT ACTIVITY. 

The following account of what the re- 
monstrants are doing, given from their 
Own point of view, will be of interest to | 
our readers. It is a letter to the N. Y. 
Evening Post of Sept. 26, from a Boston 
correspondent signing himself ‘‘Landon :” 


**In the campaign in Massachusetts over | 
the question of woman suffrage, in prep- | 
aration for the popular vote of men and 
women on the day of State election on the 
question whether it is expedient that 
municipal suffrage should be granted to 
women, by no means all the activity is on | 
the side of the suffragists. To be sure, | 
they are very busy, and they have a great 
advantage over their sisters who are not | 
as familiar with political campaigning as | 
twenty five years of consecutive agitation 
have made the suffragists, and who do not | 
have the benefit of a thorough organiza- 
tion. But the women who are opposed to 
the suffisge have already appeared in 
print, and they will have several other 
things to say to the public before the elec- 
tion occurs, They have already issued an 
address to the people of the State in which 
they say: 

‘This bill is not rightly called a Refer- 
endum, for it proposes no change in our 
laws, but provides merely for an expres- 
sion of opinion by vote. Its practical re- 
sult will ne its influence on future Legis 
latures. We urge the duty upon all women 
to interest 'hemselves in this question, 
and to aid the formation of a right public 
opinion thereupon, and we call upon all 
men voters to justify the present suffrage 
status by an overwhelming ‘No’ at the 
polls in November. 

‘*We do not urge women opposed to the 
further extension of the suffrage to vote. 
We affirm that the burden of proof rests 
with the suffragists. We declare that the 
silence of «ur sex at the polls will not 
mean consent, but opposition or indiffer- 
ence. We find tangible proof that the 
women of this State do not desire the 
ballot in their general indifference to 
school -uffrage, which has failed to rouse 
their zeal and interest during the many 

ears of its ¢«xistence, while some time 
oe ml such suffrage was established the 
valuable services of women on the school 
boards had been secured by the votes of 
men. 

**We believe that the extension to women 
of municipal suffrage would be a danger 
to the St te for which no compensating 
advantages are shown. We believe the 
present divi-ion of labor and responsibility 
between the sexes to be founded on rea- 
son and on the laws of nature, and while 
freely admitting that a higher standard 
of patriotic and civil duty is needed by 
both men and women, we affirm our belief 
that it must be brought about by an ad. 
vance in civ lization and in ecucation, and 
that this »dvauce would be impeded, rather 
than helped, by the complications result- 
ing fom municipal suffrage for women.” 

‘They are sending out a large number of 
pamphlets and leaflets, and have secured 
the services of some able women writers 
who will add further persuasion to what 
has already appeared in print. They are 
conducting a vigorous canvass for mem. 
bership in their organization. During the 
long time that the matter has been before 
the people of Massachusetts, the women 
who have been against the suffrage have 
not had an organization, save for tem- 
porary purposes. But this year they have 
felt that the continued agitation demanded 
that the real sentiment of the women be 
felt more strongly, and accordingly they 
organized the Massachusetts Association 
Opp: sed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women. This was last May, and they are 
now securing new members by the hun- 
dred. Pwstal cards with return card at 
tached are sent out with this statement :” 


**An association of women opposed to the 
extension of the suffrage has heen furmed 





in Massachusetts. You are requested to 
become a member of this association, and 
to send your name to the secretary, with 
those of any other wemen in sympathy 
with the movement. Voluntary contribu- 
tions of $1 and upwards will be gratefully 
received.” This is signed by the ex:cu- 
tive committee. who, of course, are women 
of wide reputation in the State—Mrs. H. 
G. Shaw, Mrs. J»mes M. Codman, Mrs. 
Philip H. Sears, Mrs. Francis C. Lowell, 
Miss E. H. Heughton, Mrs. Henry M 
Whitney. Mrs. Oviver W. Peabody, Mrs. 
James ©. Fi-k, Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, 
Miss Sarah H. Crocker, and Mrs. Charles 
E. Guild, the last named being the secre- 
tary. On the return card are blanks for | 
the names ard residences of ten women 
These cards are coming in rapidly, some- 
times entirely filled with the names of 
women whom the woman addres-ed has | 
secured by her activity. With this card | 
is also sent sometimes a slip telling th 
object of the as-ociation, as follows: ** The 
aim of the Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women is to in- 
crease general interest in this grave ques- 
tion and to stimulate public opiniva so 
that it may seek expression. We call at 
tention to th: fact that the Massachusetts 
Legisia'ure h»s the power to grant muni 
cipal suffrage to women. The sufl eg -ts 
work devotedly for the cause year afrer 
year, and in the absence of any strong 
opposing veive they have a great effect 
on our legislators. Among our mem 
bers are women who believe in manhood 
suffrage and have no wish to change the 
present status, and there are those also 
who do nor think the giving of the ballot | 
to women at present would be for the best 
interests of the State. Any one in s\m- | 
pathy with either position is urged to juin | 
our association.” 
The association is trying to establish | 


| elected president, and Mrs. 
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centres in different parts of the State | 
where women of the neighborhood may | 
send their names for membership, instead | 
of sending them to the secretary, Mrs. 
Charles E. Guild, in Brookline. In Pitts- 
field, Miss Anna L. Dawes, the daughter 
of ex Senator Henry L. Dawes, will repre- 
sent the association; in Springfield, Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard, who has been many 
years interested in public questions; and 
others have already been secured in Wor 
cester, Taunton, and Newburyport. A 
very effective method of work has been 
adopted by the association in order to 
reach the women of the towas. The local 
weekly papers are made use of in large 
numbers. The articles against woman 
suffrage written by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer and published hefore the Al- 
bany Convention of June, 1894 .have been 
condensed to about half their original 
length, and are sent to the weekly press 
by the American Press Association. Two 
of these have been printed already, and 
four more are to follow. ‘The idea seems 
so practical that New York friends of the 
movement want the method applied to the 
whole United Srates. 

Mrs. Charles E. Guild, the secretary of 
the association, whom I have seen to day 
at her home on Edge Hill Road in Brook 
line, tells me that it is not the special 
purpose of the association to defeat this 
particular movement for suffrage in No- 
vember, but to educate the women so that 
they will be better informed and will have 
an opinion which will be of importance to | 
the Legislature. | 


Most of the women are neither for nor | 
against suffrage, for they have not con- | 
sidered the question. These women in the 
association are opposed to woman’s vot: | 
ing, and believe that as other women are 
more familiar with the issues involved | 
they will be opposed also. But the ground 
taken now is that it is for the men to 
defeat woman suffrage at the polls this | 
fall. It is believed that this wi!l be done, | 
but at the same time there is no disposi- | 
tion to underestimate the strength and | 
energy of thte women who are pushing | 
this effort. There are some very bright 
and clever ones among them, as Mrs | 
Guild says, Miss Alice 5. Blackwell, for 
instance. Besides this, they have the | 
benefit of a long training which the anti- 
suffrage women have not had. Another 
advantage of the suffragists is that many | 
of them are accustomed to public speak- | 
ing, whereas the members of the associa- | 
tion are not accustomed to it. This gives | 
the suffragists an advantage which will | 
count in the campaign. The anti-suffrage | 
women, says Mrs. Guild, are retiring. | 
They do not wish to push forward in print. | 
They prefer to keepstill. They are women | 
of the home and have no desire to be 
otherwise. Mre Guild says that they find 
d fliculty in getting women to put their 
names in writing as members of the asso- 
ciation, simply on account of the shrink- 
ing women feel when it comes tc entering | 
into a movement of this sort. The advan- 
tage of situarion is on the side of the suf- 
fragists, for they are more ready to enter 
into public enterprises of this sort. 

The association will put on sale soon, in | 
the Old Corner Bookstore and in another 
popular store, anti-woman suffrage litera- 
ture, some of the sort which they have 
been distributing privately for weeks. | 
Two of these documents are the argu- | 
m‘nts of Francis M. Scott of New York 
City, on June 14, 1894, before the suffrage | 
committee of the New York Constitutional | 
Convention, and the argument of his wife | 
before the jadiciary committee of the New | 
York Senate on April 10, 1895. One leaf | 
let consists of extracts frum editorials. | 
A pamphlet of tifty-six pages, entitled 
‘Woman Suffrage Considered; Change 
Not Always Progress,” is in circulatioau. 
It is written by three Massahusetts wom. 
en, one of whom is Mary C. Ro»bins, who | 
writes occasionally for publication, but 
the others are so affected by the shrinkizg 
disposition before mentioned that they 
will not permit their names to becume 





| Known. The subject is presented by each, 
| however, 


so strongiy that the writer 
might well have given her name. One of 
the pamphlets is entitled ‘Woman suf 
frage Unnatural and [nexpedient,” and 
includes views of the Rev. O. 8. Frothing- 
ham, Prentiss Cummings, John Boyle 


| O'Reilly, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Richard 


H. Dana, and the Rev. J. P. Boafi+h, 
Chancellor of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross. Some older documents which have 
been effective in former years are also 
distributed. Thia association feels that 
its Opponents have a lung start, but it 
intends to do ali it can to prevent women 
from voting yes, and meanwhile will get 
in permanent order for oppo-ing the 


/ annual petitions for woman suffrage which 


the suffragists say now they shali Dring to 
the Legisiacure, the same as in the past, 
if this popular vote in November goes 
againstthem. 

os 4~@> 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS, 


The Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in San 
Francisco early in September. Mrs Ada | 
Van Pelt, editor of the Pacific ZEasign, | 
the State W. C. T. U. paper, was re- | 
Sarah B. | 


Cooper, first vice-president. The resolu- 


tions adopted included the following: 
‘*We heartily indorse the suffrage amend- 
ment giving the franchise to woman, and 
urge every man to vote for the same.” 
Mrs. Helen Gregory Flesher, one of 
the ablest young writers on the Pacific 
coast, has assumed editorial charge of the 
San Francisco Searchlight. Mrs. Flesher 
opened Trinity University, Canada, to 
women, where, having yraduated with 
honors in mental and moral philosophy 
and languages, she obtained the degree 
of master of arts. She is also a graduate 
in the science of music. Shortly after 
her brilliant university career, Mrs. 
Flesher was offered an engagement by 
the Toronto Globe and a syndicate of 
leading Canadian journals to visit Manitoba 
and the Canadian Northwest. She wrote 
from there articles descriptive of the Ice- 
landic, Scandinavians, Bohemian and Crof- 
ter settlements, going to the end of every 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
besides driving in rough conveyances 
many hundred miles. She then accepted 
an offer from one of the leading New 
York magazines, to visit Japan, to write 
up the opening of the first Parliament. 
Her articles on Jipanese and other sub- 
jects find ready acceptance, and she con- 
tributes frequently to eastern newspapers 
and magszines and to the great San Fran- 
ci-co dailies. Mrs. Flesher is one of the 
two women who are members of the 
Quebec Press Association. F. M. A. 
nh sae 


WwW. Cc, T, U. NOTES. 








The National W. C. T. U. will meet at 
Baltimore, Md., Ost. IS—23. 

The m2mbers of the Baltimore W. C. 
rr. U. have arranged ano excursion to 
Washington, Alexindria and Mount Ver. 
non, for October 424, with special cars 
and special rates. 

Miss Agnes E. Slack, secretary of the 
World’s W. C. [. U., writes to the Union 
Signal: “Oa August 27 a meeting of the 
general officers of the World’s W. C. T. U. 
was held at the Priory, Reigate. The 
position of our long sutfering sisters in 
Armenia seemed to us to demand the 
attention of the W. W.C. T. U., and we 
resolved that each of our couutries should 
be urged at ouce to sign a petition en- 
treating the Curkish Government to desist 
from persecutiog the Armenians. 

At the last session of the World’s 
w.cC.T U. the Department of Evange 
listic Institutes and Training was estab- 
lished, and Mrs. J. Fowler Willing was 
elected its superintendent. Mrs. Willing 
is arranging to open a trainioag schovul in 
N w Yorx for evangelistic work. The 


| preseat plan is to take women who are 


qualified, in the main, for work, and give 
them only such instruction as careful 
examination shows them to need. Tuition 
is free. Cost of living is within reach of 
all. For further informativa apply to 
Mrs. J. Fowler Willing, superintendent 
of the department and of Buachah Mis- 
sion, 463 W. 321 S.reet, New York City, 
Me Be 

Mrs Annie Hicks, the leading woman 
connected wich the labor movement in 
England, has accepted the position of 
Superintendent of the labor department 
of the Worla’s W.C. T. U. She visited 
America as a delegate from the trades 
unions to the convention in Denver, Col., 
last autu nn, but was prevented by severe 
illness from goiag West. She spent some 


time in Boston and spoke effectively at | 


Miss Frances Hicks, 
Annie Hicks, is 
Womea’s Iniustrial 


several meetings. 
the daughter of Mrs. 
secretary of the 
Council of London, 

The corner stone of anew W. C. T. U. 
home was lately laid at Fairmont, W. Va. 


on ; 
LORD WOLSELKY FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE, 

Editors Woman's Journal: 
When Lord Wolseley, in 1890, or there 
abouts, was appointed Comwander-in- 
Chief of the Forces in Ireland, an el b- 
orate **Character Sketch” came out in the 
Review of Reviews. He was represented 


| 


| 


Lord Wolseley is emphatically his 
mother’s making. His father was a 
soldier, who paid little attention to the 
developement of his son’s mind. His 
mother was an extremely able wo 
man who bestowed immense care upon 
her promising boy, and Lord Wolse 
ley cherishes the tenderest gratitude 
towards her memory. There are two 
miniature portraits of her on his desk, and 
a larger portrait of her on the table im- 
mediately behind. As is usual with men 
accustomed from their earliest childh« od 
to find their inspiration and intellecrual 
stimulant in a mother’s love and care, 
Lord Wolseley is entirely free from the 
besotted vanity of men who imagine that 
by virtue of their sex they are so im- 
measurably superior to all women as to 
justify them in depriviog the latter of 
incentives to self-improvement and the 
opportunities for education which are 
affurded by the responsible discharge of 
public duties. Lord Wolseley would have 
no obiection to the enfranchisement of 
women. He would give them equal 
rights with men, and would impose no 
veto upon their sitting in the Legis)ature 
if they could find any constituency will- 
ing to be represented by the sex which is 
at present the disinherited of the Empire. 
C. C. H. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City Point.—The annual meeting of the 
League was held Monday evening at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Lovis, No. 
49 M Street, South Boston. The League 
is in a most flourishing condition. the past 
year having been the most successful in 
its history. Officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. M A A. Evans; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George Watson; secretary, 
Mrs. 5S. E. Young; treasurer, Mrs. Fred 
Lovis; ¢xvcutive committee, Mrs. E. § 
Boland, Mrs. William T. Eaton, Mrs. A. 
M. Williams, Mrs. J. W. Newcomb, Mrs. 
Harrison L. Evans. A plan of campaign 
on the so-called ‘‘Referendum” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Boland. A large parlor 
m-eiing will be held at the residence of 
Mrs. M. H. A. Evans next Tuesday even- 
ing. Invitations will be sent to oppo- 
nents. On Oct. 8, a public meeting will 
be held a Unity Chapel, Washington Vil- 
lage. Circulars will be sent, and articjes 
answering the arguments against woman 
suffrage will be published in tue South 
Buston Bulletin. 





THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIs STREET.—On Monday evening, 
Ovt. 7tin, the annual engagement of 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre Stock 
Company will present Henry Arthur 
Jones’ drama ‘The Masqueraders,” which 
was the conspicuous success in New York 
Jast wiuter. Mr. Frohman’s company 
this season is stronger thanever. Henry 
Miller and Miss Viola Allen, the leading 
artists of the company, are said to he 
without ¢«quals on the American stage, 
considering their very wide range of 
characters, Besides these there are 
William Faversham, J. E. Dodson, J H. 
Stoddar, Robert Ejeson, W. H. Cromp 
ton, W. J. Ferguson, Lro Dietrichstein, 
Joseph Humphreys, E Y. Ba kua, and 
the Misses Agnes Miller, Amy Busby, 
Ida Cor quest, Mary Hampton, Elsie De- 
Wolf, Ouve May, May Robson, Adrienne 
Duirolies and Genevieve Reynolds. For 
‘he Masqueraders’”’ all the scenery and 
accessories originally in the production at 
the Empire Theatre will be brought to 
Boston. 

en 

CASTLE SQUARE.—‘*The Merry War” 
this week haus scored one of the most 
brilliant hits of this opera season. The 
music has not been surpas-ed for grace 
and beauty. The rhythmical airs of 
Johann Strauss are given with expression 
aid power. The chorus was drilled for 
two weeks, and its sinving has not been 
¢qualled for weeks. No opera produced 
has been costumed with greater elegance. 
A march displiys the beauty and grace of 
the young ladies of the chorus. Crowded 
houses greet the favorites of the opera 
season. N- xt week there will be a repro 
duction of Balfe’s *The Bohemian Girl,” 
witn a remarkable cast: Thaddeus, Mr. 
Thomas Persse; Florestine. Mr. Arthur 
Wooley; Count, Mr. J. K. Murray; Dev- 
ilshoof, Mr. William Wolff; Captain, Mr. 
John Read; Arline. Miss Clara Lane; 
(Jueen, Miss Kate Davis; Buda, Miss 
Fiererce Waitt. ‘The immense popularity 





| to Chandler Street every night. 


of this opera was shown by a double line | 
of ticket purchasers from the box office | 
All the | 
principal parts, with the exception of | 
those of Messrs. Wolff and Wooley, are in | 
new hands. ‘There is certain to be a large | 
advance sale of tickets, and those who | 
wish good seats ought to speak for them | 
a day or two shead. ELMER C. RICE. 


| 





GETTSYBURG AND WASHINGTON, 





The Roval Blue Line announces a de 
lightful excur-ion of eight days including 
New York, Philadelphia, Gettysburg bat- | 


) tle fi ld, Pen Mar and Washington, D.C., 
| leaving Boston Friday, Oct. 4. 
| will he personally conducted and the rate | 
j of 


Che party | 


$29 covers transportation, meals en | 
rou, hotel accommodations and, in fact, 
every necessary expense of the entire tour. | 
Send to A. J. Simmons, New England | 
Passenger Agent, 211 Washington St., | 


as ab ut tor tire to Dublin, thre to rest | BOSton, for descriptive circular. | 


aud complete his history of the Duke of | 
Marlborough 


Now, Lord Wolseley has emerged from | 87€ ‘S*eutial to bealth of mird and body, 


his retirement and takes the highest mili 
tary position in the gift of the Queen. 
We ask the attention of your readers to 
one fact stated in the Review of Reviews: 
One characteristic of Lord Wol.- | 
seley’s working-room is the extent to! 
which it is prevaded by the presence 
of his mother. Like other great men, 


to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 


Cure 


> | 


A GOOD appetite and refreshing sleep 


and these are given by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .*: 





omen’s Ecucatioual anu [udustrial Union desire 


through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 





_SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A RARE CHANCE fora bright woman to take 
charge of a braach oflice. Business honorable and 
first class in every respect. Best reference given 
and required. Smill capital’ required, which will 
be under your own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appletoa, 48 Wixter St. Boston, Mass. 





ANOTHER STE.OGKAPH RK? Yes, a 
young lady of two season's experience as sten- 
ographer and typewriter im a hotel would like @ 
p rimanent position. Please write her for refer- 
ences,ete) Address J, A, F.,. WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, Boston, Mass. 

WANTED .—A situation as travelling compan. 
jon, 'esident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
d-ntist or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s 
JOUKNAL offi ©, Bo ton. 


PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re 
gard to all points of inter+st, chaperon if desired, a 
478 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Best Clothes 


FOR MEN AND FOR BOYS 


Made in Olean Workshops, 
AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


Macular, Parker & Company 


398 and 400 Washington st., Boston. 








FALL OVERCOATS READY, 


Any Instrument 
Without a Teacher 


(“EUREKA METHOD.”) 








Winner's Eureka In- 
struction Books do for Organ 
the pupil exact!y what a 
teacher would do, and in an Piano 
equal length of time. No 
previous knowledge of music Violin 
is required. Beginning with a 
the first rudiments of the 
subject, the papil is led, step Clarinet 
by step. by means of simple 
and direct explanations, illas- Flute 
trations, and progressive ex- eee 
ercises, toa comp ete mastery : 
of the instrument stu:ied. Banjo 
all musical trms are fully 
explained, anu the books are i 
rw Illustrated. Guitar 

esides the instruction 
pages, each volume contains Viola 
nearly a hundred carefully 
chosen pieces for the instru- Cello 
= of which ittreats This = 
alone would cost from $2 
to $3 if purchased sep- Mandolin 
arately. 

The Eureka Books are in- Cornet 
tended for pupiis living ata — 
distance from the music P 
teacher, or for those who can- Piccolo 
not conveniently employ one. 

(ney are the most popular Accordeon 
and er self-instruc- ———EEEEO 
tors published. 

in ordering ask for **Win- Flageolet 
ners Eureka Method,”’ and 
designate the instrument for | Double Bass 
whico it is wanted. Any ——— 
volume will be mailed ‘ 
postpaid on receipt of Zither 


price. 


75 CENTS. 
Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,, N.Y. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FisH MARKET IN BotTon, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the elty 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 








JOHNSON& SMITH. 
Fall Importation 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
has received a very attractive line of 
GLOVES all Fashionable 
Styles and Popular Colors. 


in the 








» Mother 
oF and Babe. 
Animp rtant book by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sen: free 
% ADDRESS 
(\ Jenness Miller Monthly, 
. 11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 
S EARTH- +—> 
iiCKERSON PATENT BO LT SHEARS 
_& SCISSOW*RS. 
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» Sinch SHEAR LIKE CUT. -——— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenpreriowa 
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C, H’ Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Cons-ress St., Boston 
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